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PARLIAMENTARY | PORTRAITS, 
CHARACTERS 


OF THE 


BRITISH SENATE. 


Mz. DUNDAS. 


TH I'S gentleman, whoſe great and ſplendid riſe in 
the political world may juſtly be ranked amongſt the 
more extraordinary wonders of the age, was firſt elected 
a member of the Houſe of Commons in the year 1774, 
for Edinburghſhire, which he continued to'repreſent till 
1782, when he was choſen for Newton, Hants.” In 
1784, he was returned again for Edinburghſhire, and in 
1790, for the city of * for which N be 70 
in ſits. 

Mr. Dundas is deſcended from a very reſpettable 
family in Scotland, and was-bred to the ſtudy of the law. 
Vor. II. B His 


2 MR. DUND As. 

His practice at the Scottiſh bar was equally eminent and 
extenſive, and occaſioned by his own merit and abilities, 
though he might be ſuppoſed to derive ſome conſequence 


from his brother, who teld the high fitaation of lord 
preſident of the ſeflion. 


His e on his entre into the Houſe of Commons, 
at which time he was lord advocate of Scotland, was 
marked with the moſt promiſing expectations. He was, 
at this period, retained as leadmg counſel on moſt of 
the appeals from the courts of Scotland to the Engliſh 
Houſe of Lords, in which line of his profeſſional duty 
he much attracted the general notice by the diſplay he 
made of his legal knowledge, and the frequent proofs he 
afforded of the powers of his elocution. 


In his parliamentary conduct he took a very active 
part in favor of admiaiſtration, and ſupported the 
American war with all the ſtrength of his abilities on 
every occaſion, and in ſo bold and fpirited a marmer, as 
frequently to involve him in the moſt violent perſonal 
altercations with the leaders of oppoſition, 


- The enormities of certain oriental characters during 
their reſidence in India being thought to call for public 
inveſtigation, Mr. Dundas with great ſpirit and firmneſs 
ſtood forward as the accufer of the late Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, who had been governor of Madras, a circum- 
ſtance extremely fortunate, and ever to be held in re- 
membrance, as ãt ſerved to direct his attention to the 
ftudy of Indian politics, and to afford him an opportu- 
241 | 1] .. - mity 


MR. DUNDAS. 3 
nity of diſplaying his conſummate knowledge of the 
governments, reſources, and revenues of the 2 
ware ru in'the eaft. 15 60 


l treaiurer 6h eb of July, 
1582, which he quitted the ad of April, 1783, and again 
reſumed the zoth of December, 1783, and has been 
continued in it to the preſent time. He is alſo one of 
his Majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, to which he 
was promoted the 8th of June, 1791; but his | ſervices, 
perhaps, have in no one inſtance been ſo importantly 
exerted, as in his appointment of prefident of the board 
of India contronl, an eſtabliſhment that will ever re- 
flect the ' brighteſt luſtre on Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration. 
He is likewiſe chancellor of the univerſity af St. An- 
drew, and was keeper of the ſignet in Scotland, and 
lord lieutenant of the county of Middleſex, which latter 
place he lately reſigned to the Marquis of Titchfield. 


4 4 | 
144 


No one ever poſſeſſed a mind more peculiarly. fitted for 
buſineſs. He is ever awake and alive to the concerns of 
his ſtation, and indefatigable in diſcharging the whole 
round of official duties. By a perſevering adherence to 
method and order in the various offices over which he 
preſides, he has reduced every thing to à ſyſtem, and has 
taught others how to regulate variety without confuſion, 
and to be cool and collected, even amidſt a multiphicity 
of the moſt important caſes. 


Soon after he had been hondured with the treaſurer 
ſhip of the navy, he diſcovered many abuſes in the 
B 2 govern- 


4 MR. DUN DAS. 


government of ſeamen's wages, which operated as great 
hardſhips on that uſeful body of men. One was, that 
when they were turned over from one ſhip: to another, 
they could not receive the wages due on account of ſer- 
vice in the former, till ſne was paid off, which ſometimes 
did not happen for years after. | To remove this hard- 
ſhip he humanely procured an act of Parliament, and in 
order to prevent the paſſing of forged inſtruments, cauſed 
all wills and powers of attorney to be ſigned by the 
officers! of 98 Park d a are known at the 
| wm office. 6 f 
ic oil: 40 f 2 3/9 
2 He nean eto in a bill a every 
ſeaman to remit ſix months pay to his wife and family 
while in the ſervice of government, which has proved a 
great 7 I WON and inducement to d them for enter- 
n Hund ach 19 10. bol 
bi22d51 1] 10 Ip 13 04 bender visa 35d 35210 
His firm md able ſupport has always been given with 
the happieſt effect to Mr. Pitt's. adminiſtration.” - He has 
ſtood : ſorward to defend the war from its conimencement 
to the preſent; period, and has juſtified the conduct of the 
miniſter in the different meaſures adopted by him to ren- 
der it ſucceſsful, his efforts in which have been fruſtrated 
only by expedients on the part of the enemy, as unna- 
tural as they have been unprecedented, and extraordi- 


In his oppoſition to an immediate peace, which has 
been preſſed ſo earheſtly, indecently, and repeatedly 
upon the miniſter/ he ſeems to act perfectly agreeable to 
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Mx. DUNDAS: 5 


the caution held out by Mr. Fox in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, in the year 1787. © T have, ſaid Mr. Fox, been 
charged with having delivered very free opinions about 
“ French perfidy, and, perhaps, I do not think that nation 
the moſt- fa#thful in their political contracts of any 
people in Europe. France is the political and invete- 
rate enemy of Great Britain. No ties of affection, 
4 or mutual intereſt, can poſſibly eradicate what is ſo 
deeply rooted. Her whole conduct to this country, is 
& it not an unwearied and ſyſtematic ſeries of meaſures, 
either diſtinguiſhed for their /ini/fer intrigues, or de- 
© clared hoſlilities ? 

Her policy of diminiſhing our power and proſ- 
&« perity aroſe from her own inordinate ambition of 


e univerſal monarchy, and thus we are her natural ene- 


“ mies. It is from us ſhe fears a diminution of her 
„ power. From us alone do the other powers of Europe 
„hope for protection, to maintain that balance of 
„power which can alone preſerve their reſpective liber- 
ties from her encroachments! We are, therefore, not 
her foe. from enmity or ambition; we are only her 
enemy, in her attempts to deſtroy that ſyſtem of po- 
« licy, on which the other ſtates of Europe muſt depend 
for their liberties, as well as their exiſtence. When 
„ ſhe attempts encroachments on the barriers of Euro- 
“ pean liberties, it is then that Great Britain is her ene- 
my, and no longer. And when his is the object of 
ger ambition, /o hall we ever remain. And when had 
ve not reaſon to look upon France with this jealouſy 
and circumſpection? View the whole tenor of her 

| | B 3 * hiſtory ! 


6 | | MR. DUNDAS. 
« hiſtory ! While the practiſed thoſe political intrigues of 


ambition, ve were altuays the only power able and 
ready to check, puniſn, and counteract her deſigns,” - 


In this ſpeech is a very fine and complete vindication, 
by Mr. Fox himſelf, of the wiſe policy of the preſent 
- adminiſtration in general, and of Mr. Dundas's conduct 
in particular, in endeavouring to preſerve the liberties of 
Europe, and the ſuperiority and freedom of England, 
from French finiſter — or declared hoſtility _ 
ambition. 


This gentleman has always oppoſed a reform in the 


repreſentation of the people in Parliament, as well as in 


the royal boroughs of Scotland; he particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in reprobating Mr. Fox's India bill, in 
effecting a gradual abolition of the ſlave trade, the im- 
peachment of Mr. Haftings, the regency buſineſs, the 


Prince of Wales's eſtabliſhment, and a number of other 
great national objects, in the difcuſſion of which, his 


vaſt powers have been exerciſed with equal richneſs and 
variety, force of reaſon and juſtneſs of ROI. 


But 8 all, on Eaſt India RY in the extremeſt 


embarraſſment and utmoſt complication of which, it has 
been his peculiar province—— | 


« To rid? in the whirlwind and dired the florm,” 


his ſervices have been of the moſt ſignal and brilliant 
nature. To the ſuperintending care and vigilant exer- 
tions 
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tions af the board of India controul, the Eaſt India com- 
pany have not only been reſcued from impending deſtruce 
tion, but raiſed to a pitch of glory hitherto unknown in 
the annuals of oriental greatneſs. By his Herculean labors, 
deep reſearches, and perſevering inquiries, the real fituation 
of their affairs have been explored, explained, and under- 
ſtood. His India budgets are the moſt extraordinary ef- 
forts of the human mind! Their wonderful details, their 
uncommon calculations and ſtatements, their minute ac- 


counts of the expenditures and revenues of the different 


parts of India, with their ſurpriſing progreſs towards im- 
provement, the reſpective views of the native princes, 
local reſaurces of the country, and benefits reſulting to the 
Eaſt India company, involving ſuch a prodigious maſs af 
financial arrangement, as to appear too much for the moſt 
comprehenſive mind to embrace in one clear and obvious 
point of view, Mr. Dundas, to the aſtoniſhment af the 
whole Houſe, treats as a common place matter, and ex- 


plains with the moſt ſurpriſing clearneſs, exactneſs, and 


1 


| The talents of Mr. Dundas are thought more ſolid than 


ſhining. Not over ſolicitous about the mere ornaments 


of ſpeech, he aims only at being underſtood, and he never 
fails to obtain his object. Firmneſs, depth, perſpicuity, 
and candor, appear to be his forte. His eloquence, per- 
haps, may not captivate the ear, but the knowledge he 
diſcovers. on all occaſions, will ever command a reſpect- 
ful attention, and procure the fulleſt conviction, 


B 4 There 
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B MR. DUNDAS. 


There is no one more impervious to the ſhafts of op- 
poſition. It is impoſſible for their moſt violent attacks 
ever to ruffle his temper, or put him off his guard. He 
is always cool and collected, and ſtands the whole train 
of their artillery with the utmoſt compoſure, and an un- 
dauntedneſs that nothing can ever ſhake or weaken. 


He poſſeſſes a bold and manly figure; and if a ſound 
judgment, clear underſtanding, lively fancy, uncommon 
information, intenſe application, an enterpriſing ſpirit, a 
laudable confidence, ſteady zeal, and the moſt ready ta- 
lents, are requiſites in the character of a ſtateſman, Mr. 
Dundas muſt be thought well entitled to that mark of diſ- 
tinction, and to prove a valuable acquiſition to any admi- 
niſtration. 


Beſides the official connection and intercourſe between 
the miniſter and Mr. Dundas, there ſeems a reciprocal at- 


tachment of the moſt perſonal and permanent nature, 


founded on a mutual eſteem for true genius, ſuperior qua- 
lities, and an equal deſire of maintaining the conſtitution 
of the country, and promoting its true intereſt and proſ- 


perity. 
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MARQUIS or HERTFORD. 


His lotdihi wis chöſen u meter f Parliainieit foe 
the borough of Oxford in 1768, for which place he conti- 
nued a repreſentative till the year 1795, when he was cal- 
led to the Upper Houſe on the death of his father. 


In 1774 he was made one of the lords of the treaſury, 
and in 1780 was r cofferer of om — 1 N . 
—_C_— 


His father, the Marquis of Hertford, was lord cham- 
berlain to the king from the year 1766, to the year 1782. 
When the Rockingham party came into power, his lord- 
ſhip, who had always been with miniſtry, reſigned that 
ſituation, but was re-united in it in 1783, on the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Portland to the head of adminiſtra- 
tion, which he continued to hold during the time his 
Grace continued in power. | 


f Soon after the famous coalition between Mr. Fox and 
Lord North, his lordſhip ceaſed to take that active part 


in the debates which had hitherto diſtinguiſhed him, and. 


he became on a ſudden a ſilent and inactive member of 
the Houſe of Commons, till the appointment of Lord 
Loughborough in 1794 to the ſeals, when his lordſhip 
ſtood ſo high in the confidence of adminiſtration, as to be 

employed 
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10 MARQUIS/ OF. HRRTFORD. 


employed by his Majeſty on a ſecret miſſion of the great- 
eſt importance to the King of Pruſſia, which his lordſhip 
executed with great addreſs and ability without any charge 
to the public on the een 


5 21 N 


The ber of Hertford was fit created in 1 750, 
and in.1793 the late Earl of Hertford was raiſed to the 
dignity of a marquis, and alſo made Earl 01 Larmouth, 
and Viſcount n | we | 


The — Marquis of Hertford was born the 12th of 
February, 1743. On the 4th of February, 1768, his 
lordſhip married Alicia Elizabeth, youngeſt daughter and 
coheir of Herbert Windſor, late Viſcount Windſor of 
Ireland, who dying in 1772, his lordſhip married in 
1776, Iſabella Anne, eldeſt daughter and heireſs. of 
Charles N late Viſcount Irwine. 


No one poſſeſſes a greater ſhare of feeling and philan- 
thropy, of which he has afforded many great and ſtriking 
inſtances. But what has beſt proved his claim to the 
warmeſt tribute of every friend to humanity, and will be 
moſt likely to tranſmit his character to future ages with the 
moſt reſplendent luſtre, is the part his lordſhip took in the 
Houſe of Commons in procuring an amendment in the 
laws of arreſt. Bailable writs had heretofore been iſſued 
for debts to the amount of forty ſhillings, by which ſome 


thouſands were every year dragged to priſon by the advice 


of the lower practitioners of the law. To remedy this 
his lordſhip brought ina bill for preventing any individual 
from being arreſted in future for any debt under ten 
15 pounds, 


MARQUIS OF | HERTFORD. 11 


pounds, and ſupported it in ſo able a manner, as to induce 
Parliament to paſs it into a law, notwithſtanding a moſt 
violent oppoſition againſt it was occaſioned by the tribe 
of pettifogging attornies, the whole body of which united 
together, and actually procured many petitions from va- 
rious parts of the kingdom in the hope of defeating his 
lordſhip's benevolent endeavours in behalf of the unfor- 
tunate. The falutary effects of this excellent bill are well 
known to the public, and may be eaſily conjectured from 
one ſingle fact alone. In the goal of Whitechapel court, 
an obſcure and wretched priſon, above three hundred per- 
ſons were every year thruſt into it on arreſts of forty fhil- 
lings, but after Lord Beauchamp's bill diſcontinuing ar- 
reſts under ten pounds, not above three or four ** 
were put in it in the courſe of the year. 


As a ſpeaker his lordſhip poſſeſſes many requiſites. 
His great political knowledge qualifies him for any ſubject 
that can poſſibly come under conſideration, while his 
retentive memory enables him to deliver himſelf at all 
times with great accuracy and precifion. His ideas are 
wonderfully quick and rapid, his arguments ſtrong and 
forcible, and his action warm and animated. An inſur- 
mountable impediment, or heſitation, however, in his 
ſpeech frequently interrupts him, and forms a no incon- 
ſiderable drawback on his character as an orator, 


In private life his lordſhip poſſeſſes the moſt amiable 
manners, Indeed we know of no one who more hap» 
pily blends in his character, the true deportment of 2 
nobleman, and the qualities of a gentleman. 
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LORD ROMNEY. 


No. one, lens ever ſat in the Houſe of Commons 
with a higher character, or a more independent mind, than 
this nobleman, who in the year 1 768 was returned one of 
the members for Maidſtone. In 1774 he was elected a 
repreſentative for the county of Kent, and was continued 
in that honor till the general election in 1790, when he 
loſt his ſeat by a few votes, the numbers being for Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull, Bart. 3 5 1, Filmer Honeywood, Eſq. 
2229, and for the Honorable Mr. Marſham, 2174. 


The good offices of his lordſhip were induſtriouſſy em- 
ployed on Mr. Pitt's coming into power, for the purpoſe 


of bringing that great character and Mr. Fox together, in 


order to reconcile all parties 'and form a broad-bottomed 


adminiſtration. To this end ſeveral general meetings 


were held at the Saint Alban's tavern of all the country 
gentlemen, at which his lordſhip preſided, and certainly 
nothing could be better meant than what he intended ; but 
though all the perſuaſion he was maſter of was uſed by 
him on the occaſion, and no one ever had an addreſs more 
inviting, or manners more winning, the negotiation could 
never be put in a train to promiſe ſucceſs. It was required 
on the part of oppoſition, that miniſtry ſhould quit their 
places before they treated with them. This, however, 

could 
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oould by no means be acceded to, and the; I 2 LR 
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Is conqutdi in Parliament has been kinks diſtin- 
ded by his endeavours to:put-upon a reſpectable and 
uſeful footing the militia of the kingdom, the ſubject of 
which no one ever better underftood; With reſpect to 
the propoſed ſyſtems of fortifications his lordſhip always 
reprobated- them as expenſive and unneceſſary, and in or- 
der to ſhew, what had been the prevailing opinion of the 
beſt and wiſeſt ſtateſman on inſalur defence, when the 
danger of an invaſion was moſt dreaded, he read the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter written by Sir Nicholas Throck- 
mortòn to ſecretary Burleigh, in the reign of Queen Eli. 
aabeth “! In any wife, Mr. Secretary, bend your force; 
& credit and deviſe to maintain and increaſe your navy 
“ by all the means you can, for in this time, conſidering 
&« all circumſtances, it is the flower of England's garland. 
% Animate and cheriſh as many as you can to ſerve by 
„ ſea. Let them neither want good deeds, nor good 
« words. It is your 3%, and beſt cheap defence, and 
« moſt redoubted of your enemies and doubtful friends. 
„There is not ſo many perils in it, as there is to depend 
upon fortreſſes, neither the charges be like.” 


His lordſhip took a very conſiderable part on all the 
great conſtitutional queſtions agitated during the time he 
fat in the Houſe, and in 1786 brought in a bill for ſecu- 
ring the freedom of election, by excluding perſons hold- 
ing places in the navy and ordnance offices from voting as 
electors. 


His 
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His lordſhip was called to the Upper Houſe in 1594, 
on the death of his venerable and much reſpected father, 
who was born the 22d of Auguſt, 1712. Sir Robert 
Marſham, who had been knighted in 1681, ſucceeded 
his father in the baronetage 1903, and by George the Firſt, 

on June 25, 1716, was created a peer, and married 
zabeth, daughter of Sir Cloudeſfley Shovell. | 


His lordſhip has always been guided in his political opi- 
nions by a ſtrit and uniform adherence to the true prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution. - Indeed, we believe no one 
will doubt his fincerity in declaring, ' as he has done, 
* that he acts from the genuine ſentiments of his heart, and 
« that no one can charge him with having held a condut? on 
« any one occaſion avhatever, that was not diref-and fin» 
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T from a very obſcure origin, attained 
the rank of a brigadier general in the Eaſt India company's 
ſervice, and fits in Parliament as one of the members for 
Warcham, in Dorſetſhire. 5 
He has in his political conduct always acted under 
the ſtandard. of oppoſition, and ſhewn a great perſonal 
attachment to Mr, Fox. His attacks are generally directed 
againſt the military operations of the Eaſt India company, 
in the ſame patriotic manner as Mr. Francis undertakes 
the correction of their civil concerns. From the part he 
takes in the debates, he may not be improperly ſtiled, 
& comptroller of the board of India controul,” ſince there 
are no warlike meaſures whatever originating in it, that 
he does not arrange with the moſt ſupercilious conſciouſ- 
neſs of a ſuperior judgment in oriental matters, and a ſu- 
perintending authority that ought, in his own modeſt opi- 
nion, to be implicitly allowed him on all occaſions in 
which he condeſcends to give his advice. F 


c Indeed few ememhers take more pains to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in their ſenatorial capacity, though we can- 
not with juſtice ſay of this general what was faid of the 
great Duke of Argyle, that he is qualified by nature alike 


&« To ſhake at once the ſenate and the field.“ 


He 
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He has always made it a point to come forward in the 
moſt conſpicuous manner, and with all the energy he is 
maſter of, on all the great grounds of oppoſition, and 
was particularly pointed on the late adjuſtment of the 
eſtabliſhment of the Prince of Wales, on which occaſion, 
he pledged himſelf to take meaſures to recover the arrears 
due to his Royal Highneſs on account of the duchy of 
Cornwall, but whether out of love to the Prince, or from 
whatever other motive, the public will, no doubt, form 
their own conjecture. 11. 


He is alſo amongſt thoſe who contend-for a parliamen- 
tary reform, and that it is an object the people have at 
heart. But the people are not compoſed of the dregs 
only of the ſtate. It is all the mixed ranks of ſocial order, 
which conſtitute that hallowed appellation. When theſe, 
or a majority of theſe, are blended together in an harmo- 
nious union of ſentiment, it may truly be denominated the 
public ſentiment, or opinion, of the people. But, when 
we are deafened with the mingled cry of faction and mob- 
ocracy only, it is no more the voice of the people, than 
a revolutionary tribunal is the voice of juſtice. 


As a ſpeaker, though he certainly poſſeſſes a conſidera» 
ble ſhare of information, and no little induſtry, he is 


both tedious and tireſome, and frequently exhauſts the pa- 
tience of the Houſe by the length of the details into 


WRES he injudicioufly runs. 


Mx. 


Mz, LUSHINGTON. 


TH IS gentleman is brother to Sir Stephen Luſhing» 
ton, Bart. chairman of the Eaſt India company, and one 
of the members for Helſton, and is amongſt thoſe, who 
without the ſmalleſt imputation on their character, have 
acquired an independent fortune in the Eaſt Indies, where 
he was for many years in the civil line, 


On his return to England he engaged in commercial 
purſuits, and is at preſent a Weſt India merchant of the 
firſt reſpectability and connections. 


While it redounds in no little degree to the honor of 
this gentleman, that his name ſhould never be recorded, 
or even mentioned, with thoſe oriental delinquents, who 
have ſtopped at no nieans of obtaining an extraordinary 
ſhare of wealth; it is no leſs to his reputation, that on 
his return from India, no part of his fortune has been 
applied for the purpoſe of corrupting a ſet of venal and 
unprincipled voters, in their choice of him as a member 
of Parliament. 


A perſon of loyal and independent charakter, being 
rendered peculiarly neceſſary to repreſent the city of Lon- 
don, on the late death of Alderman Sawbridge, Mr 


Luſhington was invited to offer himſelf as a candidate by 
Vol. II. C a very 
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a very numerous and reſpectable body of the livery of 
London, over whom the father of the city, the right 
honorable Alderman Harley, preſided as chairman. 


The event was ſuch as was naturally to be expected 
from the very eligible and well-known qualifications af 
the candidate, and the honorable ſupport he received. 


At the time he ſtood forward on this occafion, he was 
in no way immediately connected with the corporation. 
Yet ſuch was the predilection in his favor, on account of 
his fair fame, political ſentiments, and reſpectable talents, 
that he was ſcarcely announced for the honor of a ſeat 
in Parliament, before a variety of circumſtances com- 
bined in ſecuring the ſucceſs of his election. The Bank, 
the Eaſt India company, and every great and opulent 
public body, as well as almoſt all the private perſons of 
property and character in the city, came forward in ſup- 


port of the candidate, who had publicly, and honeſtly 
- avowed his ſentiments to be in favor of war. 


Alderman Coombe, a gentleman who had for ſome 


time diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a friend to oppoſition, im- 


mediately offered his ſervices on the death of Mr. Saw- 
bridge, ſupported by the particular and earneſt recom- 
mendation of the lord mayor, and the whole body of 
modern reformers, and explicitly declared himſelf in 
favor of peace, as a ſure and certain means of ſecuring 
the ſuffrages of the livery of London. 


This, 
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This, however, was ſo far from being the caſe, that 
though Mr. Coombe had canvaſſed ſome days before Mr. 
Luſnington ſtarted, and with the greateſt confidence of 
ſucceſs, at the cloſe of the third day's poll his committee 
thought proper to diſcontinue the conteſt, and to decline 
troubling his friends any farther on the oecaſion. Mr. 
Luſhington gained his election, which commenced the 
5th of March, 1795, by a majority of 774 votes, the 
numbers being for that gentleman 2, 334, and for Mr. 
Coombe 1, 560, although great numbers yet remained to 
vote in favor of the ſucceſsful candidate, 


The event of this conteſt was not more honorable to 
Mr. Luſhington, than flattering to government, ſince it 
clearly eſtabliſhed, that a very conſiderable majority of 
the livery of London were decidedly in favor of war, 
and in approving the conduct of adminiſtration. 


Since Mr. Luſhington's election into Parliament he 
has been choſen one of the court of Aldermen, having 
made a formal declaration on his being a candidate for 
that mark of diſtin&ion, of his readineſs to take upon 
himſelf any office in which he could be of ſervice to the 
corporation. He has alſo, on every occaſion, moſt lau- 
dably exerted his beſt endeavours in relieving the wants 
of the poor, in conjunction with thoſe aſſociations that 
have lately done ſo much honor to the cauſe of huma- 
nity and benevolence. | 


Of his abilities and conſequence in the Houſe of 
Commons, the experience already had of him warrant 
C 2 the 
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riod he has ſat in it, he has taken a very active part in 
ſeveral matters of great national concern, and ptoved 
that he can 'a& as well as talk. | 


As a ſpeaker, his talents have been much ſpoken of 
and acknowledged at the Eaſt India Houſe, and will, no 


doubt, ſoon place him amongſt the ableſt, and maſt Fe» 


— — 
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the moſt promiſing expectations. During the ſhort pe- 
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Tatrs gentleman is of a family, which, during the 
greater part of the preſent century, has been eminent for 
genius and learning, 


He is the ſon of Thomas Sheridan, Eſq. formerly 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, and grandſon 
to Dr. Thomas Sheridan, the celebrated friend of Dean 


Sit. | 


Richard Brinſley Sheridan, Eſq. was born at Quilea, 
near Dublin, about the year 1752, and at the age of fix 
years was brought to England by his father, who placed 
him at Harrow ſchool, on quitting which he entered him 
ſelf of the Middle Temple, with a view of being called 
to the bar. 


He at this time chiefly reſided at Bath, where he be- 
came acquainted with the celebrated Miſs Linley, to 
whom he was married the 13th of April, 1773, having 
been firſt obliged to engage in a duel on her account. 


His genius being directed to the ſtage, he produced a 
comedy in 1775 at Covent Garden Theatre, called the 
Rivals, and the ſame ſeaſon he brought out an entertain- 

C 3 ment 
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ment called St. Patrick's Day. Early in the next year the 
Duenna made its appearance, and Mr. Garrick having re- 
ſolved to quit the theatre, a treaty was opened between 


him and Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Linley, and Doctor Ford, 


who, in 1777, were inveſted with the powers of the pa- 
tent. | 


On the 3d of May following, Mr. Sheridan produced 
his admirable comedy of The School for Scandal, which 


was afterwards followed by The Camp, The . and 


Robinſon Cruſoe. 


Turning his attention from the drama to politics, and 
formed to excell in whatever he might apply his mind to, 
at the general election in 1780, he procured himſelf to 
be returned for the borough of 3 which place he 
at preſent repreſents. 


HFle has ever fince devoted himſelf entirely to the ſtudy 
of politics, for which he imbibed an early fondneſs. He 


_ enliſted himſelf on his outſet under the banners of Mr. 


Fox, to whoſe cauſe he has ever ſince attached himſelf 
with the greateſt conſiſtency, and all the ardour and devo- 
tion of the moſt inſpired zealot. 


On his patron forming with Lord North his famous co- 
alition, the audacious profligacy of which, even the in- 
genuity of Mr. Sheridan could never color or reconcile, 
he was made under ſecretary of ſtate in the year 1782. 


On 
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On the death of the Marquis of Rockingham, the fame 
year, Mr. Sheridan, upon the breaking up of his admi- 
niſtration, was put out of place, but on the Duke of 
Portland's aſſuming the reins of government in 1783, he 
was appointed, the 10th of April, joint ſecretary to the 
treaſury with Richard Burke, Eſq. brother to Mr. Ed- 
mund Burke, which he quitted the roth of April, 1784. 


Since that period, all the vaſt and lively powers of this 
gentleman, and no one poſſeſſes any more brilliant or 
ready, all his wit, ingenuity, and invention, have been 
alternately employed in expoſing the meaſures of admi- 
niſtration, in which his abilities and perſeverance have 
been equally conſpicuous, and calculated to excite aſto 
niſhment and admiration. 


He is certainly indebted for his introduction into the 
political world to Mr. Fox, who, won by his extraordi- 
nary genius and capacity, took him by the hand, and con- 
ducted him to the firſt ſtep of Parliamentary fame, the 
ſummit of which he has ſq fairly reached, But the eſteem 
and friendſhip with which he was honored by the Prince 
of Wales, ſerved to raiſe his conſequence to the higheſt 
pinnacle, and muſt ever be confidered as forming one of 
the brighteſt pages in his hiſtory, 


The reputation of Mr. Sheridan as a Parliamentary 
ſpeaker was neither ſudden nor rapid. The more early 
exerciſe of his oratorical exertions were in juſtifying, | or 
rather in apologizing for Mr. Fox's coalition with Lord 
North, in the defence of his India bill, in oppoſing Mr 

> | Pitt? 
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Pitt's entrance into office, and ſupporting the regency * 
on * ne of his Majeſty. 


His expectations on the idea of this golden dream were 
of the moſt ambitious nature. He was ſaid, in the firſt 
inſtance, to have ſtipulated for the treaſurerſhip of the 
navy, and the prefidentſhip of the board of India con- 
troul. And on the ſeceſſion of the Duke of Portland, 


and Lord John Cavendiſh, to have inſiſted on the chan- 


cellorſhip of the exchequer, a place of high truſt and 
confideration, not proper, perhaps, to be GI en - 
tirely to wit and genius alone. 


* Mr. Sheridan had the good ſenſe and reſolution to rife 
by gradual degrees to the ne plus ultra of Parliamentary 
conſequence. He determined to lay hold of the feelings 
of the Houſe before he launched out into the great ſea of 
debate, and the inſtant he found he had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
them ſufficiently, he felt his force, and ſoared to heights 
hitherto ſcarcely known, and ſeldom attained by the firſt 
characters of the Britiſh ſenate. 1 


The beauties, however, of Mr. Sheridan's eloquence, 
never were in full foliage till his remarkable ſpeech againſt 
Mr. Haſtings in the Houſe of the yth of Fe- 


bruary, . 


On this occaſion he made, perhaps, one of the moſt 
able, and certainly the longeſt ſpeeches ever delivered in 
Parliament. In the courſe of it, he took a review of all 
chat part of Mr. Haſtings's adminiſtration, which related 

uy tor 
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to the province of Oude, and more particularly to the 
princeſſes of that country, the ſtripping of whom of their 
treaſure, and depriving them of the lands aſſigned them 
for their dower, was made the principal ground "—_ 
mination 2 that 3 


Mr. Sheridan ne to W the guilt, or 
ſuppoſed guilt of Mr. Haſtings, by ſtating, that he had 
forced the nabob of Oude to be the unnatural inſtrument 
of reducing his mother, and the princeſſes his aunts, to 
inconceivable diſtreſs and wretchedneſs, nor did he ſpare 
Sir Elijah Impey, whom he deſcribed as ſomething like an 
accomplice of Mr. Haſtings's in the bufinefs. He con- 
cluded this extraordinary ſpeech, which took him upwards 
of ſix hours in delivering, by moving the Houſe to re- 
folve, that in the charge againſt Warren Haſtings, Eſq. 
for his treatment of the begums, or princeſſes of Oude, 
there was matter to ſupport an impeachment of the faid 
Warren Haſtings. iis 


Mr. Francis ſeconded the motion, but the Houſe had 
been fo faſcinated by his oratory, and were ſo exhauſted 
by one continued ſtrain of admiration for fuch a length of 
time, that on the cloſe of Mr. Sheridan's ſpeech, the 
whole Houſe, it being alſo two o'clock in the morning, 
were deſirous of adjourning, in order to contemplate on 
what they had heard. And accordingly on the motion of 
Sir William Dolben the farther conſideration of the wit 
tion was poſtponed. 


In 
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In conducting the impeachment afterwards voted againſt 


Mr. Haſtings, Mr. Sheridan was one of the managers. 


On this occaſion he paid ſome very pointed and well de- 
ſerved compliments to Mr. Pitt.“ He ſaid, that however 
& they might differ in their general line of politics, there 
« was ſuch an abundance of candor, rectitude, and inte- 
“ grity, in the right honorable gentleman's heart, as to 


© ſpurn all party jars and prejudices, when the cauſe of 
< humanity, and „ oppreſſion, < demanded his 


« voice.“ 


Mr. Sheridan has long been amongſt the moſt ſtrenu- 
ous advocates for a parliamentary reform, and has for ſe- 
veral years endeavoured to effect a reform in the royal 
Scotch boroughs, which he began firſt attempting in 1788. 
The continuance of the ſlave trade, and the extenſion of 
the exciſe laws in the caſe of the tobacco bill, have been 
particularly oppoſed by him, as well as the war itſelf, and 
all the operations of it, whether by ſea or land. 


| ReſpeRting the French revolution, and the general hap- 
pineſs it was to diffuſe amongſt the people, Mr. Sheridan 
has certainly been as unfortunate in his predictions as 
Mr. Fox. One ſcene of anarchy has been ſucceeded by 
another, and the French are ſtill as far as ever from an 
eficient government. 


Whatever Mr. Sheridan's talents may be, his conduct 
certainly betrays no inconſiderable ſhare of prejudice 
againſt the miniſter. He has for ſome years paſt repre- 
ſented the finances of this country as wholly exhauſted, 


and 
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and without any. farther reſources for carrying on the 
war. That he muſt know the contrary to be the fact, is 
as much beyond all doubt, as that he holds the war, in 
his own private opinion, to be a zu/? and neceſſary one on 
the part of Great Britain. 


But what will probably be thought moſt to tarniſh the 
luſtre of his parliamentary fame, and caſt a ſhade over 
the liberality of his mind, is the conduct he laſt ſeſſion 
obſerved towards the Prince of Wales, on the ſubject of 
his eſtabliſhment. 


Much was expected from the genius of Mr. Sheridan, 

and his great knowledge of finance. Every one rejoiced 
when he pledged himſelf, that by his plan all. the debts 
ſhould be inſtantly liquidated, without calling on the 
public for any part of it, and that the Prince's ſplendor 
ſhould not, for a ſingle moment, be diminiſhed. 


Both Houſes were big with expectation, and all the 
friends of monarchy exulted. But when he opened his 
budget, inſtead of ſome great novel ſcheme, that all would 
admire, and all would adopt, nothing but a ſtale plan was 
brought forward of a very bold reform, by which the 
King was to contribute 10,0001. per annum, and his 
amiable confort goool. a year, towards his plan, which 
was to be perfected by a ſhabby contribution from vari- 
ous ſituations under government. 


| Indeed, in all Mr. Sheridan's ſpeeches, on the ſubject 
of the Prince of Wales's derangements, there is a moſt 


extraor- 
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extraordinary jumble of reforming lovalty, ſuch a ſtrange 
conſtitutional inconſiſtency, ſuch a glaring variance be- 
tween his policy and his duty, between his inclination 
and his honor, that we are really quite bewildered, as to 
the true extent of his meaning, much leſs of his deſigns. 


On this occaſion Mr. Sheridan did not forget to ob- 
ſerve, that he flood the moſt unobliged man by the Prince 
« exifling, as he would neither directly nor indirectly 
accept of any favor from him whatever.” However 
honorable to mention this, it would have thrown no diſ- 
honor on him, had he felt it his intereſt to have bowed 
to the princely obligation. For, as favors do not bind 
men to meanneſs, ſo, in like manner, perſonal indepen- 
dence ſhould never bias them from their duty. Beſides, 
it is extremely irkſome for a generous prince, or indeed 
any man, to receive favors, and at the ſame time be totally 
debarred from ever returning them, the commerce of 
favors being one of the greateſt comforts of human 


exiſtence. 


When Mr. Sheridan too remarked, that in the Prince's 
meſſage, in which he ſo admirably and fo reſpectfully 
fubmitted himſelf to the guidance of Parliament, he could 
not learn, © that his Royal Highneſs expreſſed the leaſt 
« remorſe for what was paſt, nor any promiſe of future 
, reform,” it was ſurely neither candid, nor even be- 
coming, in one who profeſſed himſelf to be the zealous 
friend of the heir-apparent, and one too that had pre- 
tended to be ſo anxious for his honor, as well as his dig- 


— _ ſplendor. 
Nor 
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Nor could it but be thought rather ſurpriſing and ex- 
traordinary that this gentleman, as well as others of the 
oppoſition, ſhould feel more for the creditors of the heir- 
apparent, than for themſelves, or for their own creditors. 
There was a time, however, when they were not quite 
ſo anxious on his account 


e Then they would /milc and fawn upon his debts, 
«© And take down th' intereſt in their glum "nous maws.! 


Another ſtrong feature in the parliamentary hiſtory of 
Mr. Sheridan, is the part he took in the proſecutions on 
the late conſpiracies againſt the ſtate. 


With reſpect to the certainty of the conſpiracy againſt 
the conſtitution, his Majeſty and both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment clearly proved it from many unqueſtionable docu- 
ments. The kingdom at large too, by peruſing thoſe 
documents, were thoroughly convinced of its reality. 
The counſel for the perſons tried readily admitted, that 
all the facts on which the two Houſes of Parliament 
had grounded their reports, had been fully eſtabliſhed 
„ by legal evidence which had been ancontradidted.” 
And every impartial man acknowledged, that from the 
reports, and the matter which came forward at the trials, 
there was the moſt deciſive proof of it, although the /aw 
did not convict certain individuals. 


The verdicts of acquittal made but one impreſſion on 
the public mind, and that was, in ſtamping on it the 
truth of the conſpiracy, and the criminal deſigns of thoſe 

I acquitted , 
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acquitted. As to the proceedings of Parliament being 
extra- judicial, Mr. Sheridan might have ſeen the idea of 
Mr. Erſkine, and his own, fairly confuted in the addreſs 
the honeſt opinion of mankind in general” is not againſt 
Parliament, but with it, in regard to the conſpiracy. If 
even a petty jury could have poſſibly declared there was 
none, which, however, they never did, we are ſurely to 
place more confidence in the ſcrutinizing wiſdom of Par- 
lament, and the evidence of our own ſenſes, than in any 
twelve jurymen whatever. 


No one can know this better than Mr. Sheridan, or 
that adminiſtration were impelled by a tender regard for 
the lives of their fellow ſubjects, to ſtifle the conſpiracy 
of 1792, and that of 1794, without permitting either to 
be ſo far ripe, as unavoidably to deluge the land with 
blood, in order to prove to oppoſition, by that ſangui- 
nary demonſtration, the ocular reality of their exiſtence, 
Nor will the philanthropy of government fail being 
applauded by ſucceeding ages, as much as it has been 
admired by the preſent times. 


Another ſtrong trait in Mr. Sheridan's conduct is his 
pointed and acrimonious oppoſition to the preſent war, 
and his inceſſant cry for peace. It muſt, however, ap- 
pear clear to every good and diſpaſſionate mind, that it is 
only the oppoſition ladder to power, and the jacobin 
ladder to anarchy. We know the talents of this gentle- 
man, and that he has his admirers. But we muſt not ſuffer 
the glare of a name to dazzle our ſight. We muſt ſtrip 
| the bird of its feathers, and take it fairly by the body. 
When 
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When this is done, it will be plainly ſeen, that a real 
peace now is impracticable, and that even a truce, which 
oppoſition would call a peace, is both hazardous and un- 
certain, without admitting ruinous preliminaries; yet, if 
the Sovereign, and the country, would place any confi- 
dence in them, ſo as to admit them into power, there is 
no doubt they would make a peace that would diſturb, 
if not convulſe and unhinge every thing, ſo that in a 
little time, we ſhould have, perhaps, a conſtitution to 
ſeek, colonies to acquire, and a navy andan army to raiſe. 
But it is a happy circumſtance for Great Britain, as well 
as for the oppoſition themſelves, that however much their 
king and their country may admire their abilities, they 
have not ſufficient confidence in their patriotiſm, their 
wiſdom, or even in their virtues, to riſk the dangerous 


experiment of a trial, that would, in all probability, 


prove fatal to the conſtitution, and the proſperity of Eng- 
land, if not ultimately to all civil ſociety itſelf. 


With reſpect to a parliamentary reform, on the ſubject 
of which Mr. Sheridan has made himſelf ſo conſpicuous 


in concert with the reſt of oppoſition, it certainly cannot 


but furniſh grounds for the ſevereſt animadverſion, when 
we find this continually and pertinaciouſly aimed at by a 
body of men, that have, with little exception, no fixed 
property whatever in the ſoil, or oz the ſoil; who have 
no property in the funds, nor any local ſtake in the wel- 
fare of the ſtate; whoſe attachments to the- country, 
whatever they may pretend, are likely to be as fleeting 
and as unconfined as the Arab, or the Tartar; whoſe 
philanthropy, like French love, while it extends to the 

whole 
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whole ſex, never condeſcends to be true and fixed to any 
individual; whoſe patriotiſm is ſo general, that it can 
never be particularized ; whoſe urbanity, as citizens of 
the world, embraces all parts of the globe alike, giving 
only a momentary preference, like the locuſt, to the ſpot 
which they are devouring; whoſe benevolence is ſo uni- 
verſal, that it even idolizes the very enemies of the ſoil 
on which they ſubſiſt, and whoſe charity is ſo unbounded, 
that they would cordially unite with the foes of the coun- 
try that feeds them, and ſhare with them all the property 
on its ſurface. 


The moment that the populace, poſſeſſing no property, 

are permitted to become reformers, or legiſlators, there 
is au end of Britiſh freedom. The legiſlative adults of 
the empire are the proprietors of its lands, and thoſe of 
the moveable property on its ſurface. As for thoſe poſ- 
ſeſſing none, they are but the political minors of the 
ſtate. While they enjoy an equal right to the protection 
of the laws, they ought to have none in their framing, 
until by talent, by intereſt, by inheritance, or good for- 
tune, they acquire a certain property, and conſequently 
a ſtable intereſt in the proſperity of the country. 


Mr. Sheridan as an orator ſtands high on the barometer 
of public fame. His ſpeeches abound with ſenſe and 
argument, and he has the happy art of rendering the drieſt 
ſubjects pleaſant and entertaining. This he often does 
even on matters of mere finance, much to the wonder 
and aſtoniſhment of Mr. Huſſey, who certainly has not, 
in the courſe of twenty years, found -out the way of 
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making his ſtatements and calculations quite ſo palatable 
to the Houſe: No one has more point and neatneſs in 
his ſpeeches than Mr. Sheridan, whoſe epigrammatic turns 
of humour, wit, and fatire, equally ſurpriſe and delight. 
He frequently argues the queſtion cloſely, and more to 
the purpoſe than any other perſon, and with a degree of 
boldneſs, and confidence, no ways inferior to the power 
and extent of his abilities, which every one muſt allow to 
be pure and ferling. 


His perſon and figure are rather graceful and pleaſing 
than otherwiſe, his addreſs and manner extremely conci- 
lating and impreſſive, and his voice and tones, full, clear, 
and melodious. Though more artful and plaintive than di- 
rect and animated, he frequently delivers himſelf with 


great ſpirit and energy, and whatever the ſubject may be, 


ſeldom fails being intereſting, and frequently captivating; 
In ſhort, he can be either pathetic, or violent, as may 
beſt ſuit his purpoſe, and always in ſpeaking gains every 
advantage, by knowing the time and manner moſt calcu» 
lated to give ect. 


His perſonalities againſt the Miniſter are often illiberal 
in the extreme, not to ſay malignant and rancorous. 


Nor are his attacks of placemen in general leſs wanton 


and unjuſt. However other men may eſcape him at par- 
ticular times, theſe are a deſcription of perſons that never 
fail meeting with his obloquy and abuſe. - This has fre- 
quently expoſed him to the corrections and animadver- 
ſions of different members, but, perhaps, the impropriety 
of his conduct in this reſpect was never more forcibly 
or 
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or happily pointed out, than in the debate on Mry 


Harrifon's motion the laſt ſeſſion, for appropriating cer- 
gain emoluments, penfions, and rr places, io the 
ſervice of the public. | 


Upon this n Mr. Sheridan began his attack on 
placemen and penſioners in his uſual ſtrain, and loaded 
them with the moſt ungenerous invective, as if he him- 
ſelf really wiſhed never to be either the one, or the other. 
Amongſt the members who were provoked to paſs their 
ſtrictures on a conduct ſo unworthy, Mr. Roſe ſtood for- 
ward as a generous volunteer in their behalf. © It is, 
« faid that gentleman in reply to what Mr. Sheridan 
« threw out, an appeal to popular prejudice. Tax, place- 
« men, and penfioners, is nothing but a re-echoing' of the 
popular cry. But he profeſſed he did not perceive, 
% evhy they ſhould be more taxed than the honorable 
* gentleman, Mr. Sheridan, as manager of his theatre, ot 
* as a man who travelled” the an with his puppet 
« ſhow at his back.” | 


Mr. Sheridan felt the wit and poignancy of Mr. Roſe's 
reproof, and was forced to own the triumph of truth and 
juſtice over envy and malevolence. 


At times too, it is much to be lamented, that Mr. 
Sheridan's intemperate zeal in what is termed the popular 
cauſe, ſhould be ſuffered to take him off his guard, and 
to precipitate him into the moſt unfounded charges againſt 
adminiſtration, and to the adoption of a ſeries of the moſt 


trifling and ridiculous re merely for the purpoſe 
af 
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of founding arguments which cannot bear inveſtigation, 
when, as Mr. Windham juſtly obſerves, * all his tragic 
+ declamations—all his deep-toned, fine-ſpun periods, 
& fall at once to ruin, the foundation ſinking beneath the 
„ {lighteſt touch.“ Again, he is often ſo much in the 
habit of changing his grounds, as to prevent all courſe 
of candor and fair reaſoning, as the ſame gentleman re- 
marks, from being any match whatever for the n 


* that he practiſes. 


Mr. Sheridan was — to Mit Ogle, daughter 
to the Dean of Wincheſter, and is {aid to have made 
ſome new arrangement of his property in Drury Lane 
Theatre, by which he has realized a very conſiderable 
ſum, though, to quote his own words—— . \ 


«© Whatever people do, or whatever ſay, 
&« It always looks great to have ſomething to pay. * 


We cannot conclude this account without dint 
that in reflecting on the character and conduct of Mr. 
Sheridan, we find too much in it not to confirm the 
truth of Doctor Johnſon's remark, © that thoſe, who 
in confidence of ſuperior talents and attainments, diſ - 
« regard the common maxims of life, ought to be re- 
minded, that nothing will ſupply the want of prudence g 
and that negligence and irregularity, long continued, 
« will even make knowledge »/elefs, wit ridiculous, and 


genius contemptible.“ 
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Sm Allan Gardner was born at Uttoxeter, in Stafford - 
ſhire, and early embraced a ſea life. He is one of the 
few remaining heroes who were educated under the 
auſpices of Hawke, Boſcawen, and . Anſon, in the war 
of 1756, has been the aſſociate of Rodney and Howe, 
and will probably leave a name behind him not inferior 
to either. He became a lieutenant in 1759, and was 
advanced to be a maſter and commander the 12th of 


March, 1762. 


He took poſt as captain the 19th of May, 1766, in the 
Preſton, being then captain to Admiral Parry. This was 
a period of peace, in which few opportunities offered for 
the officers of the navy to diſtinguiſh themſelves. 


On the commencetnent of the American war, Sir 
Allan Gardner was employed in the Weſt Indies, and 
was in moſt of the actions there. In November 1778, 
he commanded the Maidſtone, and took the Lyon, a 
French fhip of 40 guns, -manned with 216 men, off 
Cape Henry, after an obſtinate engagement of ſeveral 
hours, during which he had four men killed, and nine 
wounded. | 


In 
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In the action of the 6th of June, 1779, off Grenada, 
with Monſ. D'Eſtaing, he fought with great bravery as 
commander of the n and _ ſixteen 1 men _— 
and thirty-nine wounded, -> | - 


He remained in the Weſt | Indies, and was promoted to 
the command of the Duke of o guns, in which he very 
materially contributed to the glorious victory of the 12thi 
of April, under Lord Rodney. In this engagement 
Admiral Gardner's ſhip was the next to the Formidable, 
Lord Rodney's, which cut through and broke the French 
line, and by that means decided the fortune of the day. 


In January 1790, he was appointed a lord of the ad- 
miralty, and on the 1ſt of February, 1793) he was _ 
moted to the rank * an 3 | 


The aggreſſion of our weed enemy having again 
called for the aſſiſtance of our ableſt commanders, Ad- 
miral Gardner was, amongſt others, ſelected, and ſent to 
the Weſt Indies, in the beginning of the year 1793, 
from whence he returned in September following, with a 
large fleet of merchantmen under his convoy, 


On the iſt of June, 1794, a day which will be ever 
memorable in the annals of Great Britain, Admiral 
Gardner commanded the Queen, of go guns, and how 
effectually he contributed to the glory of it, was fully 
ſtated in the diſpatches from the commander in chief, 
Earl Howe. 
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In this engagement he loſt his captain, the brave Hutt, 
three lieutenants, a midſhipman, thirty-ſix men killed, 
and fixty-feven wounded. As a mark of the royal ap- 
probation his Majeſty was pleaſed to confer on him the 
title of a baronet of Great Britain. 


Sir Allan Gardner magrried Mrs. Turner, a widewe 
lady, by whom be has a numerous progeny. Two of 
ee eee 


of — as 


At the es in the year 1799, he was elected 
one of the repreſentatives in Parliament for Plymouth, 
for which place he at prefent fits. 


Sir Allan Gardner lately: quitted bis feat at the admi- 


ralty board on the reſignation of Earl Chatham, whoſe 


naval adminiſtration he bas always ably and fully de- 
fended in the Houſe of Commons, in a manner no leſs 
honorable to; the abilities and exertions of the noble lord, 
than creditable: to that liberality of conduct, which has 
ever equally. diſtinguiſhed the worthy Admiral both in 


public and private life. 


SIR 
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Sit PETER BURRELL, Bazr. 


Taz S accompliſhed gentleman preſents in his hiſtory, 


a remarkable inſtance of advancement in life, through 


the means of perſonal merit, and the advantages of a 
moderate fortune, properly directed in the — of 
happineſs. 


His father, Sir Peter Burrell, of Beckingham, in Kent, 


whola baronetage was firſt created the 12th of July, 1766, 


ſat in the Houſe of Commons as one of the repreſenta- 
tives for the borough of Haſlemere. 


The preſent Sir Peter Burrell, whoſe handſome perſon, 
graceful addreſs, and affable manners, early introduced 
him, with no little eclat, into the firſt circles at court, had 
the good fortune to marry Priſcilla Barbara Elizabeth, 
daughter to Robert, the third duke of Ancaſter, who 
died Auguſt 12, 1778. He was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Robert, who expired ſuddenly July 8, 1779, and on 
his death, the lady of Sir Peter Burrell, his ſiſter, became 
Baroneſs of D'Ereſby, and alſo ſucceeded to the office of 
lord great chamberlain of England, which is executed by 
her huſband, Sir Peter Burrell. 


In officiating in this high ſituation a remarkable circum- 
es ITT which never happened to any of his 
D 4 prede - 
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predeceſſors, and is, perhaps, never again to be expected. 
The attendance of the lord great chamberlain is required 
1 at all ſtate trials, and it of courſe became part of his of- 
[| ficial duty to regulate and conduct the high court of Par- 
bl ſiament in Weſtminſter Hall, during the whole of the im- 
5 peachment of Mr. Haſtings. On this occaſion Sir Peter 
encountered the great trouble and fatigue of it with the 
utmoſt cheerfulneſs and perſeverance, and conducted him- 
ſelf throughout with a degree of politeneſs and attention 
that ſtrongly marked the 'amiable qualities he ſo eminently 
poſſeſſes. | 


| In 1780 he was elected a member for Boſton in Lin- 
1 colnſhire, which place he has ever N repreſented in 
1 Parliament. Ho 
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He acted for ſome time in his political conduct with op- 
poſition, but has been amongſt the friends of government 
1 ſince the 31ſt of December, 1793, when lamenting the 
4 | occaſion of ſeparating from thoſe with whom he had been 
1 accuſtomed to act, he ſaid, ** he felt it to be his duty to do 
1 1 « it. He could no longer act with them unleſs he ſacri- 
i |. e ficed his feelings. He thought the meaſures purſued by 
bs | the miniſter deſerving his hearty ſupport, conceiving, 
BY « as he did, thoſe meaſures to be well adapted to repell 
1 « the hoſtilities declared by France againſt all govern- 
„ments, and to be founded on the real ſentiments of the 
1 « people.” 


| His three fiſters have each of them married into noble 
1 families. Frances - Julia Burrell, third daughter of the 
| | late 
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late Sir Peter Burrell, was married May 25, 1770, to the 


preſent Duke of Northumberland; Iſabella Suſanna 


Burrell, the ſecond daughter, was married June 8, 1775, 
to Lord Lovaine, his Grace's brother, and Elizabeth, the 
eldeſt daughter, was married the gth of April, 1778, to 


the Duke of Hamilton, 
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EARL or GUILDFORD. 
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Tus nobleman poſſeſſes many qualities of a ſuperior 
nature, but will probably be more diſtinguiſhed in hiſtory 
as the ſon of the late Earl of Guildford, formerly Lord 
North, who conducted the American war, being firſt 
lord of the treaſury from the 28th of January, 1770, to 
the 27th of March 1782. | 


His lordſhip's great grandfather ſucceeded in 1685, as 
Lord Guilford, and on the $th of April, 17 5, his grand- 
father was created Earl of Guildford. The preſent Earl 
of Guildford was born the 11th of September, 1757, 
and was married to Miſs Hobart the 3oth of September, 


1785. 


He was firſt elected a member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons in 1778 for Haſlemere, and in 1784 for Wotton 
Baſſet, and took a very active part in the debates. In 
1780 he was appointed ſecretary or comptroller to the 
Queen's houſhold, which office he held till the year 1784, 
when he was ſucceeded by the Honorable Richard 
Howard. 


Since his lordſhip came to the peerage by the death 
of his father, he has ſuſtained one of the firſt ſituations 


on the fide of oppoſition, and rendered himſelf particu- 
| larly 
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larly conſpicuous by his frequent and pointed attacks of 
the meaſures of government, and efpecially thoſe purſued 
againſt the French. 


Indeed no one of the prefent difinterefjed patriots is 
louder in the hue and cry raiſed againſt the war. His lord- 
ſhip, however, laſt ſeſſion, let the cat out of the bag, to 
uſe a common phraſe, by telling the Houſe of Lords, 
« that no ſacrifices we had to make, would he too great for 
e peace.” He then modeſtly hinted, * that all difficul- 
ties of making peace were greatly increaſed, by the 


% continuance of miniſtry in office.” Lord Derby too 


diſinteręſtedly talks of © a change of men before any ſerious 
“ negotiation can take place.“ 


On the practice of admiring the French revolution, the 
Earl of Warwick took occaſion, laſt ſeſſion, to animad- 
vert with an equal ſhare of good ſenſe and ſpirit.“ In 
„ ſpeaking of parties, the noble lord obſerved, that there 
& had often been circumſtances in which parties might be 
* honorably formed, and in that view he often admired 
* oppoſition, But he could not conceive how it was 
« poſſible for a ſenator to come into an Engliſh Houſe of 
« Parliament, and echo the ſentiments of a French dema- 
* gogue. Parties wiſhing for nothing but that of indulg- 
ing their own ambition, by obtaining to themſelves 
„power, he thought neither more nor leſs than a con- 


_ & temptible oppoſition, and ſuch an oppoſition he always 


did, and always ſhould deſpiſe.” 


The 
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The Earl of Guildford with reſpe& to his oratorical 
Powers, may be conſidered as an ingenious and able 
ſpeaker. Like the noble lord, to whoſe honors he has 
fucceeded, and whoſe tones he much imitates, he has 
conſiderable wit and humour, He poſſeſſes a ſtrong un- 
derſtanding, a bold delivery, and ſtands high in the opi- 
nion of oppaſition. 


His lordſhip is high ſteward of Banbury, captain of 
Deal Caſtle, and colonel of the Cinque Port volunteers. 


Mz. WILBERFORCE. 


Di STINGUISHED in the nobleſt cauſes of humanity, 
independent in his parliamentary conduct, and actuated 
alone by the public good, this gentleman has rendered 
himſelf the idol of the freeholders of Yorkſhire, which 
county he repreſents in Parliament. 


He may juſtly be deemed one of the greateſt ornaments 
of mankind. Feeling the moſt fincere ſympathy for the 
afflictions of humanity, he began at an early age to con- 
ſider the caſe of the poor negroes of Africa, Viewing 
them torn from their deareſt relations, their native homes, 
their ſocial habits, and-all their future views of enjoying 
their cottages and their connections, to experience the fad 
reverſe, of being dragged to a ſtrange land, ſubmitted to 
the ſcourge of the taſk-maſter, and to pine out their days 
in a ſlavery imbittered with inceſſant chaſtiſement, called 
forth his benevolence to reſcue them from their ſuffer- 
ings. 


With that boundleſs liberality the philoſopher feels for 
all human nature, he felt that a poor negro was never 
meant, by nature or neceſſity, to be the tortured flave of 
his fellow creatures. Theſe were the rights of man in 
which he evinced his zeal for their defence, by his in- 

| 8 ceſſant 
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ceſſant and laborious efforts to relieve nations born and yet 
unborn, from the yoke of ſervitude, and the ſcourge of 
cruelty. 


With the moſt laudable perſeverance he ſearched into 
the nature and extent of the ſavage treatment that the de- 
voted Africans endured from an avaricious policy, and a 
deteſtable wantonneſs of brutality. But with the wiſdom 
of a legiſlator, he directed the inquiries of the humaniſt. 
He ſuffered not his feelings to prevail over a diſpaſſionate 
inquiry, whether there could be any moral, phyſical, po- 
litical, or commercial neceſſity for ſuch a vile ſyſtem of 
abominable oppreſſion. Already he regarded the afflic- 
tions of the negro with compaſſion, he conſidered the pro- 
perty of the planters with every care due to the poſſeſſions 
of individuals. 


_ Having made every poſſible reſearch into the ſubject, 
he brought forward his ever-memorable motion for the 
abolition of the ſlave trade. Never was a motion made 
in the Britiſh Parliament more important to nations than 
that for the extinction of a trade, unjuſt in its princi- 
ples, abuminable in its cruelties, and unneceſſary for 


any. purpoſes of commerce. 


In his ſpeech he clearly evinced that it was a ſyſtem not 
more atrocious in its principle, than inexpedient in its ob- 
jet. So convinced were the Houſe of Commons of the 
truth of what be ſtated, that the chief oppoſition was from 
two members, Lord Penrhyn and Mr. Gaſcoigne, who 
were immediately intereſted as Weſt India merchants, 

| I Since 
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Since the period'of his bringing forward the ſubject, the 
12th of May, 1989, he has proſecuted his benevolent ob- 
ject with inceflant labor and affiduity, and will, we ſin- 
cerely hope, live to ſee it fully attained through the me- 
dium of the Britiſh legiſlature. "W023 


With reſpect to his talents, he poſſeſſes an acuteneſs and 
a comprehenſiveneſs of mind, that are moſt admirably cal- 
culated for the inquiries into thoſe grand objects to which 
he has devoted his time. No one diſcriminates with more 
preciſion, or diſplays his ſentiments with leſs obſcurity. 
He poſſeſſes a conſiderable knowledge of the local policy 
of the country, and the real intereſts of its commerce. In 
a word, this great and amiable character has every requi- 
ſite to render him a moſt valuable legiſlator, a uſeful citr- 
zen, and a defender of man from the ſcourge of oppreſ- 


ſion. | | 


His countenance bears all the traits of ſimplicity” of 
manners, benevolence of diſpoſition, and an extreme at- 
tention to whatever he purſues. 


His oratory is peculiar to himſelf, and alſo ſhews" every 
ſymptom of an acute, inoffenſive, and benevolent mind. 
Without affecting the graces and figures of rhetoric, 'he 
charms with the fimplicity of his language, and convinces 
his hearers with the perſpicuity of his arguments. No 
ſophiſtry of logic he ever uſes to fupply the place of 
ſound reaſon. No invective of fatire, nor compliment 
of adulation, mark his ſentiments. ' To diſplay ſimple 
truth alone is the object of his parliamentary ſpeaking. 
5 His 
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His delivery is ſufficiently audible, without diſguſting 
with rant, or boiſterous exertion. Like the even flowing 
nver, undiſturbed by oppoſition, or impelled by the rude- 
neſs of winds, his ſentiments take their courſe, and bear 
conviction to the mind of every hearer. 


No one is more independent in his politics, or a truer 
friend to the conſtitution. His attachment to the miniſ- 
ter has always been of the moſt ſteady and perſonal 


nature, and his meaſures have received from him a moſt 


able and honorable fupport. The laſt ſeſſion of Par- 
liament he moved the Houſe on the ſubject of peace, 
but he, at the ſame time, faid, © his opinion always 
„ had been, that with a republican government eſta- 
« bliſhed at Paris, we could not have ſuch a ſecurity 
& for the continuance of peace, as with the old govern- 


ee ment of France.” 


Mr. Wilberforce farther obſerved, © that he retained 
« the opinion which he had delivered on the war itſelf, 
“ but as the Houſe of Commons had entered into a reſo- 


. © lution for carrying it on, the queſtion was, not whe- 


„ther we ſhould go on with the war? That was 
« determined in the affirmative, but whether we ſhould 
& have a wigorous or laaguid war? And in that view 
of the ſubject, he felt himſelf bound to grant large 


* fupplies.” 


Nor would he be thought, in voting for a peace, to 
think there did not exiſt any danger in this country. 
This 
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This was by no means the caſe with him. He was 
for putting an end to the war, but ſaw very ſerious 
grounds for alarm, and wiſhed to ſtrengthen the exe- 
cutive power, 
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Rienr Hox. SYLVESTER DOUGLAS. 


Tur 8 gentleman was elected a member of Parliament 
the 17th of February, 1795, for the borough of Fowey, 
in the room of Viſcount Valletort, on his ſucceeding his 


father as Earl of Mount Edgeumbe. 


Mr. Douglas was regularly trained to the law, and firſt 
began to make himſelf generally known, by his being en- 
gaged as a counſel on controverted elections, before a com- 
mittee of the Houſe of Commons, under Mr. Grenville's 
bill, in which practice the talents of ſome of the firſt cha- 
racters at the Engliſh bar have been ſucceſſively employed, 
amongſt whom may be recollected the late Mr. Lee, and 
the preſent Lord Kenyon, Lord Chief Baron Macdonald, 
Sir Pepper Arden, Mr. Erſkine, Mr. Mansfield, Mr. 
Bearcroft, and Mr. Garrow. 


The caſes of election, which form a no inconſiderable 
ſyſtem of law, are of the greateſt uſe, conſidering the fre- 
quent appeals on controverted returns, and the conſe- 
quence of their deciſions, not only to the parties unme- 
diately concerned, but to the public at large. Mr. Douglas 
i, therefore, entitled to no little praiſe for having given 
his attention to a ſubject of ſuch real utility, and with ſuch 
judgment, ability, and perſeverance, as to have enabled 


him to favor the world with a ſelection of reports, not 
1 leſs 
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leſs eſteemed for the accuracy with which they are given, 
than the importance of the information, they, are found to 
contain, 

This gentleman's profeſſional talents have alſo been con- 
ſpicarouſly diſplayed at the bar of the Lords and Commons, 
where his ſervices have frequently been ſucceisfully, rex 
tained on matters of great conſequence and legal diſcuſ- 
ſion. 


On the 5th of February, 1793, he was made a king's 
counſel, and the appointment of Lord Hobart in 1794 to 
the government of Madraſs, occaſioning a vacancy in the 
office of principal ſecretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 


Ireland, Mr. Douglas was invited to ſucceed him, and ac- 
cordingly took upon himſelf that ſtation, which he filled 


with great reputation till the vice-royſhip was quitted by 
the Earl of Weſtmoreland. 


Upon the arrangement made on the appointment of 
Earl Fitzwilliam to the government of Ireland, Mr. 
Douglas was faid to be intended for the office of lord 
chancellor, a ſituation for which he is well qualified by 
his legal knowledge, ſolid judgment, and great modera- 
tion. 


Since he returned from Ireland he has been made one 
of the commiſſioners for the management of the affairs of 
the Eaſt Indies. 
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He was married the 27th of September, 1589, to 
Catherine Anne, daughter to the late Earl of Guildford. 


\ 


As a ſpeaker he is leſs diſtinguiſhed for his eloquence or 
brilliancy, than his political information and the ſound- 
neſs of his underſtanding, which will ee nn him 
of Nn to — ö 745, 15 
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RIH Ho v. HENRY ADDINGTON, 


Tins diſtinguiſned and highly reſpected character re- 
ceived his education at the Univerſity of Cambridge, and 
was in the earlieſt habits of intimacy with the preſent mi- 
niſter. i 


"His father, Doctor Anthony Ae who died in 
April 1790, was an eminent phyſician at Reading. He 
was of Trinity College, Oxford, where he took up the 
degrees of M. A. the 13th of May, 1740; B. D. the 
sth of February, 1741; and D. M. the 29th of January, 
1744. He, was admitted of the college of phyſicians, 
London, 17 56, and amongſt other works, in 17 59, wrote 
an Eſſay on the Scuryy,, with the method of making water 
ſweet at ſea, and was alſo the reputed author of a pam - 
pblet, concerning a negotiation between Lord Bute and the 
Earl of Chatham, with which latter. nobleman, he was 
ſaid to live in the moſt familiar terms. 


- Aon, who, Mr. Carew a als * toberich 
& in claſſic ore, and regularly bred to the law,” was 
elected one of the repreſentatives in Parliament for the 
Devizes in the year 1784. 


| His abilities ſoon pointed him out to the attention and 
admiration of the Houſe, in which he gave the aid of his 
E 3 bright 
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bright and brilliant powers in the defence of government 
and the conſtitution, of his warm attachment to which, 
as well as high and perſonal regard to the talents and in- 
tegrity of Mr. Pitt, he was continually in the habit of 
giving the moſt honorable and ſignal proofs. _ 


An opportunity was ſoon offered the Houſe for ſhewing 
the high ſenſe they entertained of his character. On the 
5th of June, 1790, Mr. Hatſell, the clerk, informed it, 
that he had received a letter from the ſpeaker, Mr. Gren- 
ville, ſignifying, that his Majeſty had been pleaſed to ap- 
point him to the office of one of his principal ſecretaries 
of ſtate; which rendered his ſeat vacant, and made it 
impoſſible for him any longer to attend his 25 in the 
Houſe. 


Accordingly on the Monday following, the Marquis 

of Graham, in an elevated ſtyle of panegyric upon Mr. 
Addington, moved, that he be deſired to take the chair. 
& Tt was with infinite pleaſure, he ſaid, that he was ena- 
& bled' to propoſe a gentleman capable of filling the chair 
te with honor to himſelf, and dignity to the Houſe. He 

„ was poſſeſſed of every requiſite qualification. He had 
the moſt ſhining talents. He had been bred to the law. 
+ and had been particularly aſſiduous in attending to the 
“ forms and rules of the Houſe, and from his age and 

* conſtitution was capable of undergoing the fatigues of 

the office.” The noble marquis was ſeconded by Mr. 

Groſvenor, brother to Lord Groſvenor, who ſaid, Mr. 

“ Addington's conſtitutional knowledge, his temper, his 

&* prudence, and politeneſs, qualifications he poſſeſſed in 

„% an 


it 
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« an eminent degree, rendered him a fit object for the 
chair of the Houſe,” 


Amongſt other teſtimonies: in favor of Mr. Addington, 
Mr. Pitt faid, he knew his talents and character both 
« from a perſonal acquaintance, and a public acquaint- 
& ance, He would not ſpeak of his honorable friend, 
% however, from the perſonal acquaintance he had expe- 
“ rienced for a long time, though, perhaps, no gentle- 
man had a more extenſive perſonal acquaintance, nor 
“ had enjoyed a fuller opportunity of manifeſting his 
abilities to a larger number of the members of the 
« Houſe, He only deſired the Houſe to recollect the 
public teſtimony which they had borne to his honor- 


« able friend's parliamentary conduct. Not to the parti- 


, ality or prejudice of friends, but to the memory and 
judgment of the Houſe, did he appeal, and in particu- 
lar to their recollection of the manner in which his ho- 
& norable friend had ſtood up an advocate for the conſti- 
6“ tutional rights of Parliament,” 


Mr. Addington, in return, ſaid, © it would be the 


« higheſt pleaſure of his life to prove himſelf the watch- 
ful guardian of the rights and privileges of that Houſe, 


and not only to maintain them within its walls, but alſo 


* toaſſert them elſewhere,” 
Sir Gilbert Elliot was propoſed by Mr, Welbore Ellis, 


but on a diviſion there appeared for Mr, * 2155 
for the honorable baronet 142. 
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On the 26th of November, 1790, his Majeſty being 
ſeated on the throne in the Houſe of Lords, the new 
ſpeaker was introduced between the maſter of the rolls, 
and the gentleman uſher of the black rod, and preſented 
to his ſovereign, whom he addreſſed in a ſpeech of un- 


common eloquence. After which his Majeſty ſignified 


his approbation by the Lord Chancellor in the moſt flat- 
tering terms. 


The new ſpeaker conducted himſelf with ſuch ability, 
and gave fuch general ſatisfaction, that on the 10th of 
March following, Mr. Frederick Montague, after re- 
marking that he had long conſidered the emoluments hi- 
therto enjoyed by a ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
as exceedingly inadequate to the maintenance of the dig- 
nity of ſuch a ſtation, moved, to refer the conſideration 
of it to a committee of the whole Houſe, and on the 1 5th 
of the fame month, the ſalary of the ſpeaker, which 
had been about 3, oool. was fixed at a clear 5,000. per an- 
num. 


& There were beſides, Mr. Montague ſaid, ſome emo- 
& luments. On the commencement of a new Parliament 
the equipment money amounted to 1,000. a ſervice of 
„ plate of 2,000 ounces, which was about 1, oool. more, 
& 100]. a year for ſtationary, and what every gentleman, 
* who had partaken of the hoſpitality of the ſpeaker's 
table, would be glad of, two hogſheads of claret annu- 


ally. He was aware that the predeceſſors of the preſent 


&« ſpeaker had generally holden places under the crown. 
dir Spencer Compton, a very great character, who had 
| & been 
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been ſpeaker, had filled the office of paymaſter of the 
& army, and Mr. Ouſlow, a name never to be men: 
« tioned in that Houſe but with reverence, had been 
« treaſurer of the navy. He did not like that the 
&« ſpeaker of the Houſe ſhould fall under the neceſſity of 
„ looking for the favors of the crown, and therefore he 
« wiſhed the Houſe itſelf to make an 3 . 
* for him.“ 


Mr. Montiaic added of the Speaker, *-that he had 
heard his manly addreſs at the commencement of the 
« ſeffion with great pleaſure, and that he had witneſſed 
with great ſatisfaction, ſince he had held his high office, 
&« his ſtrict impartiality, his great attention to buſineſs 
* both public and private, and above all, his care and 
attention to the forms of the Houſe, and forms he muſt 
be allowed to ſay, were the very eſſence of a popular 


s aflembly like the Houſe of Commons. He concluded 


« by obſerving, that the general politeneſs and eaſy man- 
“ners of the ſpeaker muſt neceſſarily endear him to every 
„ member, and entitle him to be deſcribed in the words 
of Lord Clarendon, as a perſon of flowing civility and 
% affability to all kinds of men.” 


Mr. Marſham ſeconded Mr. Montague, and faid “ that 
the Speaker had diſcharged the duties of his high office 
* on every occaſion, in a manner equally honorable to 


-4 himſelf, and creditable to the Houſe.” 


Mr. Burke declared he had acted with ſo much impar- 


tiality, attention, and diligence, that he had not only 


anſwered 


$8 mICHT' HON. HENRY ADDINGTON« 


anſwered the expectations of his own friends, but ſo 
fatisfied the Houſe in general, as to attach the good 
opinion of thoſe who had n for . ſpeaker to 
. the office. 


Others were 8 laviſh of their praiſe, — 

Mr. Pitt, Mr. Powys, Mr. Wilberforce, and Sir Watkin 
Lewes, the latter of which gentlemen ſaid, “that if he 
* might be allowed as one of the members for the city of 
London, and not leſs acquainted with the ſentiments 
of the public than any other member, to riſque an 
% opinion, he ſhould declare, that he believed it would 
be pleaſed at ſeeing the ſpeaker of the Houſe of Com- 
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After the very pointed and: flattering ts ſo 
many great and ara characters, it would be alto- 
gether ſuperfluous, if not impertinent, to ſay, that no 
one ever poſſeſſed” the office of ſpeaker, who met the 
| approbation of the Commons in a higher degree. All 

| Parties view him with equal eſteem. He has on every 

„ occaſion manifeſted an ardent attachment to the rights 

6 N | ; 1 and privileges of the Houſe, and a ſincere love for the 
|! conſtitution, 
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| q He ſeems to conſider the forms of Parliament as r. 

14! ancient and reſpectable bulwarks of the country, and 

1466 the rights of Parliament, as the rights of the people of. 
0 Great Britain. 
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When the grant of 5,000. a year to the Speaker came 
before the lords for their concurrence, his hugh character 
was equally extolled. 


The Duke of Norfolk applauded the Commons © for 
« their ſpirit and juſtice,” and ſaid, that if ever 4 
6 ſpeaker of that Houſe deſerved to have his dignity ſup- 
ported and maintained with a proper degree of inde- 
« pendence, the preſent right honorable gentleman' who 
filled the chair particularly merited that attention.” 
Lord Cathcart concurred with the noble Duke, and 
obſerved, © that no meaſure ever ae in d Houſe 
« had given ſuch general fatisfaction. 


F Onder bath use hn Wer Bae 


but with a filial reſpect, Mr. Addington is the youngeſt 
perſon ever called to the chair of the Houſe of Com- 


mons. No one, however, has ever exceeded bim in 
wiſdom, or in the grace and elegance of deportment. 
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MARQUIS or SALISBURY, 


Tar 8 diſtinguiſhed nobleman, who is alſo Viſcount 
Cranbourne, and Baron Cecil of Eſſingdon, was born 
the iſt of September, 1748. He married the ad of 
December, 1773, Mary Amelia Hill, ſecond daughter 
of Wills, marquis of Downſbire, born 1751, | His 


lordfhip's/ father, who was the fixth, Earl of Saliſbury, 


died in September 1380, when he was ſucceeded in his 
title by the preſent Marquis, who was raiſed to that dig- 
nity the 18th of Auguſt, 1789. 


In 1583 his lordſhip, was appointed to the high office 
af lord chamberlain of his Majeſty's houſhold, which 
he has ever ſince enjoyed, ſo that his lordſhip has ex; 
ecuted the duties of it for a much longer period than any 
of his predeceſſors, at leaſt fince the reign of his preſent 


Majeſty. 


The office of lord chamberlain is of great truſt and 
importance. His province is to take care of all the 
officers and ſervants belonging to the King's chambers, 
who are fworu in their places by him, excepting thoſe - 
belonging to the King's bed-chambers, who are under 
the groom -of the ſtole. He has the overſight of the 
officers of the wardrobe at all his Majeſty's houſes, and 
of removing wardrobes, or beds, of tents, revels, muſic, 

comedians, 


** 
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comedians, huntſmen, meſſengers, of all tradeſmen and 
artizans, and although a layman, he has alſo the overſight 


of the King's chaplains, and of all the heralds, phyfi- 
cians, and apothecaries. It is likewiſe his place to inſpect 


inta the charges of coronations, ' marriages, public entries, 
cavalcades, funerals, and into all furniture for and in 
the Parliament Houſe, and rooms of addreſſes to the 
King. 


In his parliamentary conduct the noble Marquis has 
ever teſtified the moſt noble and unſhaken zeal for the 
true principles of the conſtitution, both in the Lords 
and Commons, of which latter Houſe he was firſt eleted 
a member in 1774, for Bedwin, in Wilts. 


Few noblemen have ever ſtood higher in his Majeſty's 
eſteem, as a moſt pleaſing and ſtriking mark of which, 
on the birth of the marchioneſs's rf child, Georgina 
Charlotta Auguſta, born on the 2oth of March, 1786, 
after a marriage of upwards of thirteen years, their Ma- 
jeſties and the Princeſs Royal were graciouſly pleaſed to 
ſtand ſponſors. Their royal viſitors attended in perſon, 
and the Queen received the child from Lady Eſſex. 


His lordſhip is lord lieutenant of the county of 
Hertford, and colonel of the Hertfordſhire militia, 
high ſteward of Hertford, a vice-preſident of St. George's 
Hoſpital, and a knight of the moſt noble order of the 
garter. 


In 
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In private his - lordſhip poſſeſſes the moſt- amiable) 
qualities. The elegant and frequent hoſpitalities of 
Lady Saliſbury at Hatfield Houſe, as well as her refined, 
taſte, and admired accompliſhments, in the mare {| 
did circles of poliſhed life, have long been th dra 
of the moſt elevated panegyric. | 
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Arvexmax NEWNHAM. | 
Tux father of this gentleman was many years an 
eminent trader in the grocery line in the city of Loudon. 


Mr. Newnham was elected an alderman. in the year 
1774, was ſheriff in 1776, and lord mayor in 1783, 
which offices he ſerved with equal ſpirit and ability, and 
highly to the ſatisfaction of the public. 


In 1780 he was choſen one of the members for the 
city of London, and in 1584 had the honor of being 
again returned. The number of liverymen that voted 
for him on this occaſion were 4479. At the general 
election, however, in 1790, he loſt his ſeat, owing to an 
over- confidence that he imprudently placed in his fellow- 
citizens, when he neglected to canvas with that ſpirit 
and effect he otherwiſe would have done, eſteeming him- 
ſelf ſecure in his election. Alderman Sawbridge in 
conſequence of this got the ſtart of him, and polled 
3586, while Mr. Newnham had only 2670. He re- 
mained ſome time out of Parliament, but is at preſent 
one of the repreſentatives for the borough of Luggerſhal. 


In his parliamentary conduct Mr. Newnham, has 
always been an active and able member. He even ſpoke 
with very promiſing talents the firſt day he took his ſeat, 
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and in the year 1787, greatly fignalized himſelf, and 
obtained no ſmall ſhare of popularity, by the very 
ſpirited and feeling, yet judicious and temperate manner, 
in which he brought under a review of the Houſe, the 
deranged ſtate of the Prince of Wales's affairs, which in 
conſequence of his patriotic and zealous interpoſition, 
adminiſtration were induced to take it into conſideration, 
when on a meſſage from his Majeſty, the debts of his 
Royal Highneſs were diſcharged, and his nne 
freed from all pecuniary incumbrances. 

His oppoſition was given in a very l and 00 
manner to the ſhop tax, the abolition of the ſlave trade; 
and the tobacco bill. 


In 1794 he declared that he was an alarmiſt, and 
that he had been fo at the commencement of the French 
conteſt. He was, he- faid, ſtill one, and that the war, 
in its origin, had appeared to him, to be, if not an 22. 
avoidable, indifpentably a neceſſary one, and, therefore, 
he was an alarmiſt. With this impreſſion of the wat 
itſelf, and being apprehenſive, that great inconveniences 
muſt ariſe" to this country from the ſucceſs of France, 


under the preſent ſyſtem of its rulers, he was determined 
to ſupport the miniſter, and he could no longer act with 


his former friends on the preſent criſis. 


Ihe laſt ſeſſion in oppoſition to a petition procured 


at a common hall of the city of London to the Houſe 
for a peace, Mr. Newnham took occaſion to obſerve, 


"that if the opinions of the livery were fairly taken, they 
would 
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would be for a continuance of the war, until ſuch a peace 
could be brought about as might be permanent. For his 
own part, he ſhould prefer any war to peace with France, 
while it poſſeſſed its preſent territory, becauſe if we 
agreed 'with France for peace in its preſent poſſeſſions, 
we ſhould ſign the death-warrant of this . 2 

This ne poſſeſſes great * ſenſe, a lively 
fancy, and much acuteneſs, a very - conſiderable know- 
ledge of the commercial and political intereſts of Great 


Britain, is a ready and ſpirited ſpeaker, and has thoſe 


requiſites that will always render him of Ay in 
the Britiſh ſenate, 
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Tm 8 celebrated lawyer and orator is brother to the 
Earl of Bocan, a peer of gcotlandy and early in liſt com- 
menced᷑ the naval profe ſſion, iu which he continued till he 
obtamed the rank of a lieutenant. Finding himſelf to 
poſſeſs talents that might be more profitably exerted for 
his own emohunent and advuncemeut, and more uſefulty 
for his fellow citizens, he abandoned the fen ſervice, and 
entered himſelf a ſtudent of the law. 


Although he began the legal ſcience at a far more ad- 
vanced period of life than is general with other profeſſors, 
ſuch was the ardor of his purſuit, and his talent for im- 
provement, that he ſoon evinced his poſſeſſion of powers 
and knowledge in his new avocation, which promiſed the 
extraordinary celebrity he has fince acquired. 


Having thus changed his profeſſion for one more conge- 
nial with his temper and diſpoſition, it is reported, that 
at an age approaching maturity of manhood, his law 
© ſtudies were not a little interrupted by the depreſſing em- 
barraſſments of wanting a ſufficient ſupply of pecuniary 
accommodation. To remove theſe difficulties. without 
hurting his mind, without applying to his friends or rela- 
tions for aſſiſtance, he moſt laudably had recourſe to un- 
common exertions of literary induſtry. 
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During the inter vol of keeping Commons, he ſtudied 
under the prefent Mr. Juſtice Buller, who was then 2 
great ſpecial pleader, and in confiderable practice at the 
bar. In this office his attention to law was unremitted. 
He alſo adopted a courſe of extenfive reading, by which 
he has acquired an inexhauſtible fund of claffical and 
fundamental knowledge. But his chief and darling object 
was the perfecting himſelf in thoſe elegancies of oratoty, 
which were only watiting to complete his ſtudies. To 
try as well as to exerciſe his powers of elocution, he con- 
ſtantly frequented the debating ſociety at Coachmakers 
Hall. Here, like the firſt efforts of an eaglet's pinion, 
were the plumes of his eloquence firſt aſſayed. Here he 
gave that promiſe of innate vigor, which has ſince I 


o _ 


His ad-ethrs Units courts of Weſtminſter wee 
the year 1776, in defence of a Captain Baillie, charged 
with a libel by the Earl of Sandwich, when firſt lord of 
the admiralty, and one of the governors of Greemwich 
Hoſpital. ' His ſucceſs on this occaſion had ſuch an im- 
mediate effect on his hearers, Wr from 
that moment eſtabliſhed. - - 


Soon * hs! e trial of Admiral Keppel 
being at Portſmouth, Mr. Erſkine was retained as junior 
counſel, in fa vor of the Admiral, from whom he received 
a thouſand guineas for m — and face 
—— Ht * 
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68 HON. THOMAS ERSKIxE. 


Theſe diſtinguiſhed ſucceſſes acquired him a moſt ex- 

traordinary extent of practice. Being now firmly eſtab- 

liſhed in the moſt reſpectable line of his profeſſion, his 

exertions were indefatigable in' his ſtudy of legal know- 

ledge, ſo as to give the happieſt effects to his bold, per- 
_— and Pos eg we dition. 


Having now had four years ene e 
for the ſhort time he was called to the bat, he was enga- 
ged by Lord George Gordon, as his counſel, and de- 
fender of his conduct in the riots of the year 1790. 
The univerſal opinion entertained of his extraordinary 
powers was now confirmed beyond the deſigus of envy 
to ſubvert, or caprice to change. Every perſon unfor- 
tunately involved in law, endeavoured to retain Mr. Erſ- 
kine as a counſel. And ſince the demiſe of Lord Aſhbur- 
ton, late Mr. Dunning, he has been the ſucceſſor of his 
fame and his ger | 


Although diſtinguiſhed eloquence is not the general 
fame of our ſpeakers at the bar, yet Mr. Erſkine is an 
addition to the few exceptions which have been' found to 
this deficiency of legal oratory, in the characters of Manſ- 
field, Aſhburton, Yorke, and Loughborough. He may 
juſtly vie with the moſt eminent of the French and Scotch 
bars, where they are deſervedly famed for their forenſic 
abilities. Unlike the generality of our beſt pleaders, his 
ſhare of claſſical acquiſition is extenſive, and his know- 
ledge juſt and comprehenfive. Theſe aiding his acute 
diſcernment, animated feeling, and elevated ſentiments, 
at have 
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have contributed to render hith . — 6550 


ſive of orators. | 


Brilliant in fancy, comprehenſive in obſervance, richly 
ſtored in memory, ſuſceptible of the more dignified as 
well as the moſt pathetic of feelings, his eloquence accor- 
ding to the occaſion, alarms, confounds, convinces, 
ſoothes, perſuades, and terriſies with a power irrefiſtibly 
impelling the mind of his auditors to adopt his ſentiments; 
All the diſcrimination of logic and adornments of rhetoric 
he has united with fuch a happy effect as to: cauſe” his 
mode of reaſoning, and his peculiar beauty of ſtyle, to 
appear more the ſpontaneous effects of nature than of 
Many reaſons, however, may be aſſigned as operating 
conjointly to prevent Mr, Erſkine from diſplaying his abi- 
lities with that effect in Parliament, as he does in a court 
of juſtice. In the law, his mind is immediately engaged, 


his feelings intereſted, arid his-views in life concentrated. 
Theſe at once ſtimulate and confine his efforts to the bar. 


In politics he has neither of theſe incentives to exertion. 
As an advocate he 1s confident of having no-competitor 
whom he is afraid of ſurpaſſing him. But in the ſenate, he 
knows there are many, who, nurtured in politics, and 
eſtabliſhed on the height of ſenatorial fame, muſt have 
advantages which he can never hope to poſleſs. 


Yet, although he ſpeaks but ſeldom in the Houſe, what 
he delivers has all thoſe traits of 4 which charac- 


terize his pleadings. | 
F 3 He 
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- He was firſt elected to Parliament in 155g for Portſ- 
mouth, which place he at preſent repreſents, 


In 1783 he was appointed attorney-general to the Prince 
of Wales, which ſituation he quitted in 2795 in favor of 


There has been no fubject, perhaps, on which Mr. 
Erſkine's parliamentary talents have been more conſpacu- 
onfly diſplayed, than that brought forward in the Houſe 
of Commons, on the diſſolution of the laſt Parliament, 
for determining, whether the trial of Mr. Haſtings ended 
with it. On this occaſion, he contended, that the diſſolu 
tion operated as an abatement to the impeachment, ./in 
direct contradiction to the moſt eminent characters at the 
bar, and ſupported his arguments with ſo much real and 
animation, as to be ſeveral times overcome, and exhauſted, 

by —— e of his oratorical reg 
8 of. his ahb caddie which will be 
moft likely to tranſmit his name to poſterity, will be found 
in his defence of the perſons lately tried at the Old Bailey 
for high treaſon. A more novel and remarkable duty 
never fell to the lot of any profeſſional man, nor was a 
more extraordinary diſcharge of profetlional duty ever re- 
membered. Amidſt a vaſt flow of declamatory eloquence, 
ſophiſticated elucidation, forced comment, ſtrained and 
hiſtrionic appeals to the humane feelings of Engliſh juries, 
he interlarded his ſpeechcs with a number of indiſcreet ob- 
ſervations, and egotic opinions, that were totally irrele · 
vant, improper, and preſumptuous. Amongſt other 
bold 
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— 
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27 


Js 


bold and turbulent {ſentiments he even went ſo far as to 
aſtirm, that there aut be a refpron to prevent a remaiu · 
% fron,” aà dogmatical e diæit, not only quite foreign to 
the cauſe, but ſurel altogether, unheooming in à metnber 
of an Engliſh Parliament, who took an opportunity of 
obtruding his innovating political axioms in a court of ju 
tice, merely becauſe he was in poſſeſſion of the eat of 
his audience. Mr. 'Erſkine too on the late trials not only 
proved himſelf a good pleader, but aĩmed at being blefſad 
with the gift of /ecoud . He predicted that n 
ces of the Scotch 8 be all mug 0 

Although Mr. Erſkine has a very fertile 3 
and a moſt rapid flow of impreſſive language, he appears 
not to be very convexſant in the knowledge af the lay, or 
the qrecedents of Parliament. His declaration, “that 
„the Commons who ſhould have been the tear had 
become the accizſer, was highly abſurd. Setting aſide 
the /ecret committees that were eſtabliſhed for -inveſtiga- 
ting the popiſii plot in 2679 for examining the papers 
reſpefting the peace of Utrecht in 2516 for {crutinizing 
into the South Sea affair in 1781 for unfolding Layer's 
conſpiracy in 1722, the Commions cannot, according to 
the opinion of Blackſtone, impeach any Commoner be- 
fore the Houſe of Peers, for any capital offence, but only 


for high miſdemeanors. The Houſe of Commons in 


inveſtigating the late treaſonable correſpondence that was 
laid before it by command of his Majeſty, and in ſtamp- 
ing the certainty of the conſpiracy, from their examina- 
tion of the papers, with the ſtrength and authority of 
« Parliament,” did no more than their duty. They 

F 4 ; ſhewed 
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72 HON, THOMAS ERSKINE: 


ſhewed that they could not be the true protectors of the 
rights and liberties of the people, without at the ſame 
time accuſing the authors and abettors of ſuch correſ- 
pondence, in order that they might undergo a fair trial 
before a jury of their equals. As to its being a new caſe, 
for the Commons to ſcrutinize a great plot or conſpiracy 
againſt the ſtate, the direct contrary is the fact. They 
have always exerciſed this inquiſitorial right. And in no 
ſimilar inſtance has Parliament ever proceeded with an 
equal degree of moderation. The like may alſo be faid 
of the mild conduct of adminiſtration throughout the 
1 o_ this i 6 erer 
* FR 


aten counſel for Mr Pattic be: e leaded the 


28 of 'a groſs and violent anarchiſt, who never ſnewed 


one ſingle ray of virtue, either public or private. Indeed 
the generality of our modern reformers are men of the 


moſt immoral characters, and devoid of all true vir- 


tur. But in confidering Mr. Erſkine's ſervices in this 
point ef view, we, are apt to think they have been 
exerciſed merely in his profeſſional line, and that he has 
uttered at the bar of the Old Bailey, what he would never 


. — - the Wo Commons. 


#Y 


He eee eee eee FR 
bam reform, though never in ſo marked or 
pointed a manner, as ſince the Prince of Wales, acting 


with a firm and indiſpenſable prudence, thought proper 
to relinquiſh the ſervices of a gentleman, however ſplen- 


did his talents, whoſe pretended zeal, or real frenzy in 
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the cauſe of reform, he thought incompatible with his 
duty as his attorney-general. 


Reſpecting his conduct on the late increaſe of the 
Prince of Wales's eſtabliſhment, much may be ſaid to at- 
tach to it not very highly to his honor or his feelings. 
Why did not Mr. Erſkine, or Mr. Piggot, while in the 
Prince's ſervice, adviſe his Royal Highneſs to claim the 
revenue of the duchy of Cornwall? Indeed the whole 
plan of oppoſition in this buſineſs was evidently to de- 
grade the Prince, and by their croaking about the duchy 
of OY to ſet the ſon at variance with the nn 


| do's: of 

"That Mr. Erſkine i is, in his 8 political — 
acting immediately repugnant to his opinion delivered in 
the Houſe of Commons, is to be clearly proved on a re- 
view of his parliamentary hiſtory, in which we find him 
on the 16th of February, 1784, lay down his n 
on its ee n in the ſlowing words: 


1 Are the b in every inflancs eſther n 
« tled to judge of public affairs? In matters of great and 
« extenſive concern, and of intricate ſpeculation, they 
« certainly are not. What is the Houſe of Commons 
„put in theſe inſtances to jadge for them? It is, how- 
ever, the artifice of ſome men, Gs of particular , 
6 ta blind and e the public, | ; 
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LORD THURL OW. 


'Tms great and highly diſtinguiſhed luminary of the 
law was born in 1735, and is the eldeſt {on of the Rev. 
Thomas Thurlow, who held the living of Aſhfield in 
Norfolk. At a proper age he was ſent to the Univer+ 
fity of Cambridge. He was afterwards entered a ſtudent 
of che Inner Temple, and, after practiſing at the bur 
with great reputation, was in 1762 appointed a king's 
counſel. | „ eee ee 


On the reſignation of Mr. Dunning in 1970, he ſuc- 
ceeded that gentleman, under the patronage of the houſe 
of Bedford, as ſolicitor- general, and early in the enſuing 
year he ſucceeded Sir William De Grey, appointed chief 
juſtice of the Common Pleas, in the office of attorney- 


general. | 


He was firſt returned for "Tamworth, which place he 
repreſented in the Houſe of Commons in 1766, and in 


1778 he was created a peer of Great Britain, by the title 


of Lord Thurlow, and raifed to the high office of lord 
chancellor, which he refigned April 9, 1783. From 
that period the ſeals were held in commiſſion by Lord 
Loughborough, Sir William Henry Aſhhurſt, and Sir 
Beaumont Hotham till the 13th of December following, 


when his lordſhip reſumed the office of lord chancellor, 
| and 
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and continued in it till the year 1994, when he was ſuc- 
ceeded by Lord Loughborough, | 


In the review of his lordſhip's parliamentary conduct, 
it appears to have been equally diſtinguiſhed in the Lords 
and Commons by his able, active, and uniform ſupport 
of government. No one who ever held the office of at- 
torney-general, ever poſſeſſed fo much legal knowledge, 
with ſo many requilites to conſtitute one uf the firſt ora» 
tors in the Britiſh ſenate, Not more a profound lawyer 
than a moſt ready and powerful debater, his ſervices were 
experienced in the moſt ſignal manner in fupport of the 
various meaſures brought forward in conſequence of the 
American war, as well as all the great [conſtitutional 


Since his acceſſion to the Houſe of Lords his merit has 
ſhone with equal luſtre. His defence of Mr. Haſtings, 
whoſe adminiſtration in India his lordſhip always took 
occaſion to extol in the higheſt terms of panegyric in his 
ſenatorial capacity, forms a very ſtriking trait in his lord- 
ſhip's hiſtory. Amidf all the prejudice raiſed againſt that 
great oriental character, his lordſhip perſevered in the 
opinion he had formed of his talents and integrity, and 
with an ardor and zeal in the cauſe of juſtice that cam 
never be ſufficiently admired and applauded, nobly and 
generouſly continued his advocate till he was honorably 
acquitted by the high court of Parliament of the crimes 
and miſdemeanors contained in the impeachment of the 
Commons, | e 


Nor 
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Nor will his name fail being remembered for the ſpi- 
rited and deciſive manner in which he oppoſed Mr. Fox's 
Eaſt India bill, but nothing is ſo likely to perpetuate his 
virtue and fortitude as his conduct on his Majeſty's illneſs 
m 1788. However others might be mean or ungrateful 
enough to forget themſelves, the loyalty of Lord Thur- 
tow never for a moment forſook him. On the contrary, 
he took occaſion in the moſt apt and pathetic terms to 
deſcribe the ill deferved ſituation of his ſovereign—— 


% Deſerted in his utmoſt need, 
„By thoſe his former bounty fed.“ 


His lordſhip took notice of the eloquent and energetic 
manner in which Earl. Mansfield, then Viſcount Stor- 
mont, expreſſed his feelings on the melancholy ſituation of 
his Majeſty, feelings rendered more poignant from his 
having been in the habits of perſonally receiving various 
marks of, indulgence and kindneſs from the ſuffering ſo- 
- vereign. His own ſorrow, | Lord Thurlow obſerved, 
was aggravated by the ſame circumſtance. His debt of 
gratitude alſo to his Majeſty was ample for the many fa 
vors . his Majeſty had graciouſly conferred upon him, 
which when he forgot, his lordſhip emphatically added, 
he hoped © that God might forget bim. 


The noble lord ſtriftly adhered to his word, and on the 
ad of February, 1789, he had the peculiar ſatisfaction 
2nd heart-felt delight of announcing to the Houſe of 
Lords the probable recovery of the King, whoſe return ; 
ing health ſoon afterwards rendered unneceſſary the fa- 

mous 
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mous regency bill, on which-oppoſition had . _ 
endleſs ſtores of wealth and 2 | 


On his lordſhip's N of the ſeals in 1794, be 
was appointed one of the tellers of the exchequer, the re- 
verſion of which had been granted him on his coming to 
the ſeals. His lordſhip alſo enjoys a penſion of 2, bool. 
a year with which it was agreed he was to retire, and his 
Majeſty has ſince extended his patent of peerage in favor 
of his nephews, the two ſons of the late Biſhop of Durham. 


His lordſhip, conſidered as a ſpeaker, is certainly a moſt 
powerful and forcible orator. He combats his adverſa- 
ries with almoſt every ſpecies of argument from the na- 
ked, unqualified, unſupported, flat aſſertion, or round 
contradiction, down to the ſarcaſtic joke. He is always 
plauſible, and is the beſt advocate ever heard in a weak 
cauſe. There is an expreſſion of countenance denoting 
a conviction of truth, and a manner of preſſing his argu- 
ments ſeemingly ariſing from the ſame ſource, accompa- 
nied by a certain energy of expreſſion, which, united, 
renders him moſt formidable in the line of parliamentary 
perſuaſion, 


During the time his lordſhip prefided in the Houſe of 
Lords, his addreſs was happily uſed in confining the 
ſpeakers rom wandering beyond the queſtion before 
them. | 


We cannot better conclude our imperfect ſketch of 
this great man than by referring to the high character gi- 
ven 


.LORD THURLOW. 
ven of him by Mr. Fox, who took occaſion to obſerve 
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the Houſe of Commons, amongſt other expreſſions 
equally honorable to him, “ that his ſhining talents, firm- 


« noſr of mind, and above all, his incorruptible integrity, 
fly entitled him to be confidered as one of the greateft 
« pillars of the fate.” 
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Tromas Townſhend, Viſcount. Sidney, Lord Sid 
ney, and Baron Sidney, of Chiſlehurſt, in Kent, was 
born in February. 1733, and May the 19th, 1760, was 
married to Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter and co-beireſs a 
Richard Powys, e 


His lordbip is couſin to the en Marquis Town- 
ſhend, being ſon of Thomas, the third ſon of Charles, 
the ſecond Viſcaunt, and nephew to Charles the late Viſ- 
count. He was created a peer of Great Britain March 6, 
1783, and advanced to the dignity of a * the 18th 


nnn { Yo okt 


Few * ever made themſelves. of nag) 
and conſequence in the Houſe of Commons, in which 
he ſat as one of the repreſentatives for Whitchurch, in 


Ia 2565 he was appointed one of the lords of the 

treaſury ; in 1767 he was made paymaſter general of his 

Majeſty's forces; in 1782 he was ſecretary at war, and in 

1783 his lordſhip was promoted to the office of ſecretary 

of ſtate tor the home department, which ſituation he 
held with the moſt vigilant attention to the regulation of 
| 1 * * - the 
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te police, till the 5th of June, 1789, when he reſigned 


it in favor of Lord Grenville. 


His lordſhip is, at preſent, chief juſtice in Eyres 
fouth of Trent, to which he was appointed the 13th of 


June, 1789, a governor of the Charter _— _ a 


vice — of the Aſylum. 


- His lordſhip's ſecond daughter, Mary Elizabeth, born 
the ad of September, 1762, was married July 7, 1783, 
to the Earl of Chatham. Another of his daughters, 
Miſs Harriet. Townſhend, was married in March laſt to 
the Earl of Dalkeith ; and his eldeſt ſon, the Honorable 
John Thomas Townſhend, born February 21, 1964, 
is one of the preſent members for Whitchurch, * a 
ood of the Re" 


No one in either Kouſe of Parliament has a truer or 
more extenſive knowledge of the conſtitution, or a more 
intitmte acquaintance with the rules and orders of the 
Lords and Commons. His political information has 
enabled him to ſhew himſelf to the higheſt advantage 
on all the great national ſubjects that have been agitated 
during his time, while his long experience, well-grounded 
underſtanding, and deep practice in the art of ſpeaking, 
has long fince rendered him equal to any opponent he 
has had to encounter in the courſe of debate. 


He is equally alive to the juſt prerogatives of the 
crown, and the genuine rights of the people, and main- 
tains both with a ſpirit and firmneſs, that never fail to 


ſilence the attacks of oppoſition. 
Ms. 


ned 
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Mz. WHITBREAD, Jus. 


Tuts gentleman is the ſon, of Mr. Whitbread, whoſe 
extenſive concerns as a brewer are well known to the 
world, and ſucceeded his father in the year 1790 as one 
of the members for the town of Bedford, 


Born to one of the firſt fortunes in the country, he was 
ſent at a proper age to the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
where he was reckoned amongſt the beſt ſcholars of his 
time. On his leaving college, he went abroad with Mr. 
Lambton, the member for Durham, and viſited ſome of 
the principal courts of Europe. 


His parliamentary career was avowedly commenced on 
the part of oppoſition, with whom he has uniformly acted 
on all great conſtitutional queſtions. He is one of the 
ſociety ſtiled, the Friends of the People, and a moſt ſtre- 
nuous advocate both in and out of Parliament for a reform 
in the election of the Houſe of Commons. 


When men of ſuch reſpectable talents and ſplendid 
fortunes ſtand forward in the ſupport of a cauſe, and 
without the remoteſt appearance of any private views, it 
is apt to make a no inconſiderable impreſſion in its favor 
on the public mind, and even to claim the moſt ſerious 
attention from thoſe who have never been able to ſee 
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either the neceſſity or utility of the meaſure. Of the pu- 
rity of this gentleman's intentions no one can doubt; but 
there are thoſe who think that abilities, however brilliant 
and dazzling, may not always be under the guidance of a 
ſound and ſober judgment, and that party zeal may ſome- 
times hurry away the beſt of individuals into a conduct 
that actually ſeems to be at variance with their own good 
fenſe and underſtanding. 


The origin, progreſs, and ſuppoſed motive of the war, 
have always been the objects of his attack, though moſt 
of thoſe he acts with, at leaſt, certainly approved of the 
inducement miniſtry had for entering into it, and no one 
more particularly than the Duke of Clarence, though at 


preſent ſo ready, as well as others in oppoſition, on all oc- 
cCaſions to reprobate the panel juſt and neceſſary proſecu. 


tion of it. 


His Royal Highneſs ſaid, © it appeared to him, that it 
&« was of very little ſignification, whether the opening of 
the Scheldt was of any conſequence to a1. Tt was quite 
C ſufficient for our interference, if the Dutch held it to be 
“ ſo to them; for if the French, added the Duke, ſhould 
e overturn that government, and afterwards have a deſign 
« upon our's, we might, in that caſe, meet with the 


Dutch fleet as enemies, whereas we ſhould from the 
conduct we obſerved meet Thi _— as ae as 


As a ſpeaker, Mr. Whitbread moſt andoubtedly Ran 


high on the ſcale of merit; Perfectly maſter of his ſub- 


ject, and bold and confident in his arguments, his delivery 
„II Ae 15 


MR. WHITBREAD, JUN. 83 


is always equally fluent and animated. Though not much 
experienced in the debates of the Houſe of Commons, he 
ſpeaks with all the knowledge and information of the 
moſt complete and finiſhed veteran. His ideas are correct, 
his language elegant, and his manner intereſting; nor are 
queſtions of the firſt political magnitude, combining in 
them the moſt important political and commercial inte- 
reſts of the Britiſh empire, treated by him with leſs fa» 
miliarity and ability than thoſe of the moſt trifling nature. 

He was married in 1788 to Miſs Grey, daughter to Sir 


Charles Grey, K. B. and ſiſter to Mr, Grey the member 
for Northumberland, | 
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eee BANKS JENKINSON. 


> a i is convdered chat this diſtinguiſhed charac · 
ter is the ſon of that truly great and finiſhed ſtateſman, 
Lord Hawkeſbury, it will not be wondered at, that he 
ſhould have received the moſt complete education, and be 


poſſeſſed of 'every acquirement to make a Ry and 


ſplendid figure in public life. 


He was elected a member of Parliament for Appleby 
at the general election in 1790, and continued to fit in 
the Houſe of Commons without taking any part whatever 
in public buſineſs till the year 1792, when he gave a 
moſt ſtriking proof, indeed, on the 29th of February, of 
his abilities, by ſpeaking at large on the ſubject of French 
affairs in his maiden ſpeech. 


He took a moſt extenfive and comprehenſive view of 
continental politics, and entered into the hiſtory of almoſt 
every European nation, in the courſe of which, he diſ- 
played the fulleſt knowledge of their reſpective govern- 
ments, and reſources in war and peace. He adjuſted in 
a moſt maſterly manner their different weights in the ſcale 
of empire, and accurately ſtated the advantages and diſ- 
advantages that would be felt by each from any change 
whatever, either-by conqueſt or defeat, 


His 


His 


HON. BANKS” JENKINSON; 8 


His parliamentary coup d'eſai, which was near two 
hours in delivering, received the moſt flattering enco- 
miums from Mr. Burke and others, as one of the fineſt 
pieces of oratory ever heard, and was full of reaſoning and 
argument, of original views and bold concluſions, the 
reſult of deep 3 and well· grounded reflections. 


It is in the nature of ſuperior genius to diſdain attain» 
ing the higher ranks of political conſequence by flow and 
gradual means. Hence this gentleman was ſeen to burſt 
at once into the zodiac of parliamentary fame, and to 
form as it were within himſelf a - conſtellation. of the 
brighteſt qualities. His courſe has accordingly been in 
the moſt ſplendid track, and marked with flights of the 
moſt enviable and grandeft nature. He began with ear- 


neſtly recommending continental alliances. His next 


ſtep was a bold and ingenious defence of the ſlave trade, 
which was followed by an able and ſpirited oppoſition to 
the ee deen of our modern mim 


On the conduct of nn in affe&ting to — 
the horrors of war, no one has been more happy or ſuc- 
ceſsful in his remarks. “It is really aſtoniſhing, Mr. 
«+ Jenkinſon obſerved, that gentlemen ſhould expatiate ſo 
much on the dreadful conſequences of war, and the 
danger of entering into it, when in the year 1787, at 
the time of the Spaniſh armament, they treated the ne- 
©. gotiations of adminiſtration for peace as the height of 
** meanneſs, and endeavoured to urge the nation precipitately 
„into @ war. Oppoſition had then no doubt of our 
finances and reſources being fully adequate to every 


G 3 „ purpoſe 
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„ purpoſe of it. If war was conſidered as advantageous 
“to us a few years ago, it muſt, ſaid Mr, Jenkinſon, be 
« infinitely more ſo at preſent. He had the pride to think 
the national honor at leaſt of as high conſideration as the 
© national intereff, and a war would have at leaſt this 
« good effect. It would prevent the correſpondence of 
“ the ſeditious perſons in this country, who wiſhed to 
& overturn the conſtitution, with the French.“ 


This gentleman, who, to his being deeply read, has 
greatly enriched his knowledge from books, by re- 
peated excurſions to the continent, and an intimate perſo- 
nal acquaintance with foreign courts and politics, poſſeſſes 
a ſurpriſing portion of information, and a moſt uncom- 
mon ſhare of penetration. He has an eaſy command of 
language, is florid and elegant, and uncommonly ſucceſs- 
ful in the theological and argumentative ſtyle of ſpeaking, 


He was born the 4th of June, 1770, and was married 


the 25th of laſt March to Lady Louiſa Hervey, daughter 
to the Earl of Briſtol, and Biſhop of Derry. 


811 


$1z JOHN SINCLAIR, Bar. 


No one has ever been more reſpected either in his pnb- 
lic or private character than this gentleman, who was firſt 
elected a member of the Houſe of Commons for Leſt- / 
withiel, in Cornwall, in 1784, and afterwards for Caith- 
neſsſhire in 1799; * which Place he at preſent fits. 
He was amd a dend the 4th of February, 4700 
and has in his parliamentary conduct been equally atten- 
tive to the true principles of the conſtitution, and the ge- 
neral good of ſociety, of which his endeavours in procu- 
ring a board of agriculture will long be in the grateful re- 
collection of the Britiſi nation. On the 15th of May, 
1793, he moved that an humble addreſs be preſented to 
his Majeſty, “that his Majeſty would be moſt graciouſly 
e pleaſed to conſider the advantages which might be de- 
4 rived: from the eſtabliſhment of a board of agriculture 
« for internal improvement, the farther diſcuſſion of 
which was adjourned till the Friday following, when the 
Houfe dividing, there appeared in favor of the motion 
101, againſt it 26. It was propoſed that 3, oool. per an- 
num ſhould be expended on this buſineſs, which was 
merely.of an experimental nature. | 


Accordingly on the 31ſt of Auguſt, 1793, the King 
was pleaſed, by letters patent under the great ſeal, to con- 
G4 ſtitute 
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ſtitute a board for the encouragement of agriculture and 
internal improvement, and to appoint Sir John Sinclair, 
Bart. to be the prefident. The following great officers of 
ſtate, noblemen, and gentlemen are the members thereof: 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Duke of Grafton, 
Lord High Chancellor, Duke of Bedford, 
Archbiſhop/of Vork, Duke of Buccleugh, 
Lord Preſident of the Coun- Marquis of Bath, 


cil, | * Earl of Winchelſea, 
Lord — of the Privy Earl of Hopetoun, 

Seal, Earl Fitzwilliam, 

Firſt Commiſſioner of the Karl of Egremont, 

Treaſury, , , -/ Earl of Lonſdale, 

Firſt Commiſſioner of the Earl, of Moira, 

. Admiralty,” .,_ + |  Earlof Carysfort, 
Biſhop of London, Biſhop of Landaff, 
Biſhop of Durham, Lord Hawke, 

The Principal Secretaries Lord Clive, 

Maſter · General of the Ord- Lord Romney, 
nance, The Right Hon. William 

The Speaker of the Houſe Wyndham, Eſq. 

of Commons, Sir Charles Morgan, Bart. 
Preſident of the ew! S0. Sir William Pulteney, Bart. 

cede: ic Thomas William Coke, 


. of His Eſq. | 
Majeſty's Woods and Fo- Thomas Powys, Eſq. 


reſts, Henry Duncombe, Eſq. 
Surveyor of the Crown Edward Loveden Loveden, 
Lands, Eſq. 
John 


SIR JOHN SINCLAIR,” BA Rf" 89 
John Southey nnen John Conyers, Eſq. 


Eſq. William Geary, Eſq. 
Robert Barclay, Eſq. Sir John Call, Bart. Trea- 
Robert Smith, Eſq. ſurer ; and 
George Sumner, Eſq. Arthur Young, Eſq. Secre- 


Chriſtopher Willoughby, tary to the faid Board. 
Eſq. | 


The honor not only of being appointed to preſide over 
ſuch a ſplendid aſſemblage of the moſt eminent characters 
in the kingdom, but alſo of being the founder of an in- 
ſtitution of ſuch real and general utility to the kingdom, 
muſt be highly flattering to the pride of an individual, and 
we are extremely happy that it is likely to anſwer the ex- 
PENNE Inge the public. 
Gat after the appointment A been de ee 
liſned the objects of their inquiry, which conſiſted of 


thirty-four different heads, and begun their operations by 


directing a ſurvey to be taken of the ſeveral counties of 
Great Britain, in order to aſcertain the excellencies and 
defects of the huſbandry practiſed in each, ſo as to enable 
them to make a report of the preſent ſtate of huſbandry 


throughout the kingdom, and to point out what improve 
ments can be made therein. * 


„Inken 

The nature of the inſtitution, however, may be beſt 
underſtood from the addreſs of Sir John Sinclair to the 
members, who obſerved at a general meeting the firſt day 
of their being aſſembled, 


That 


90 SIR JOHN ;SINCLAIR, BART. 


That, from the circumſtance of bis having moved in 
Parliament for the eſtabliſhment of that board, his Majeſty 
had been graciouſly pleaſed to nominate him as preſident, 
a ſituation to which he could not otherwiſe, have aſpired, 
among ſo many members diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior talents, 
and poſſeſſed of greater experience and (kill in _huſban-/ 
dry; but that he would endeavour to make up for any 
perſonal deficiency, by the moſt unwearied zeal and at- 
tention to promote the objects for which Rs board was 


That no man would have ventured to tw made ch N 
a motion in Parliament, without having previouſly ſketch- 
ed out in his own mind ſome general ideas reſpecting the 
ſyſtem that might be purſued, in caſe the propoſed inſtitu» 
tion ſhould take place, and that he would ſhortly ſtate to 
ae what had occurred to him _ the __ 7 


That r carried on, for ſome years 22 a correſ- 
pondence with above 1, 00 individuals, on matters of a 
public nature (for promoting the improvement of Britiſh 
wool, and examining with great minuteneſs into the poli- 
tical ſtate of Scotland) he was enabled, by the experience 
which he had thus acquired, to aſcertain in a great mea» 
ſure thoſe leading principles on which ſo great and ex- 
tenſive a plan might be conducted; and theſe he would 
ſhortly ſubmit to the conſideration of the meeting. 


That in the firſt place, he had much ſatisfaction in ſta+ 
ting, as the foundation on which the edifice of national 
b might be built, that there exiſted in theſe 

kingdoms 


sn JOHN 'SINCLATRS'\BART-” gr 


kingdoms a greater fund of ſolid ability and of uſeful in- 
formation, and a greater extent of actual and efficient ca- 
pital, than, ſo far as he could judge, any other country, 
of the ſame extent and population, in the univerſe could 
boaſt of; and that little more would be neceſſary, but to 
call forth that ability, and to collect that information, and 
to give the capital of the country a direction or tendency 
to increaſe internal wealth and cultivation, in preference 
to more diſtant objects, in order to make this iſland, what 
it 1 to be, 6« the e Y * Pf) | 


On the on of . 1795, Prallanmie voted 
43,0001, towards defraying the expences of the board of 
agriculture, and to enable them to omake a farther progres 
of their —__ . 


In 15 Rane; hiſtory of Gir John Sinclair, we 
find him exerting his abilities on many other public occa- 
ſions, equally for the honor and intereſt of the Britiſh 
empire, 


Some few years ago he publiſhed a very important and 
intereſting work entitled, The Hiſtory of the Public 
* Revenue of the Britiſh Empire.” This book begins 
with an account of the progreſs of the national income, 
and of the public expences ſince the Revolution. The 
author obſerves, that the circumſtances of the country at 
the acceſſion of William to the throne, were ſuch, that 
no tax could be depended upon as ſhewing the produce 
of the wealth and income of England at that time. That 
it might be rendered as efficient as poſſible, new aſſeſſ- 

ments 
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ments were taken of the property and income that 
every individual poſſeſſed, but the rate was far from 
being equal. Thoſe who were attached to the principles 
eſtabliſhed at the Revolution, were forward to ſhew their 
zeal in favor of the new government, and gave in a 
fair ſtatement of their real ſituation, whilſt the ſecret 
and avowed friends of the exiled family, the ſordid and 
avaricious, gave in a very different account, eſtimating 
their property at the loweſt rate it could be calculated. 
Hence the aſſeſſments ſince known under the name of 
land tax, were not in any n ſo productive as they 
ought to have been. 4 e 0 
As a ſpeaker he pofſeſſes a manner extremely * 
and intereſting. In his deportment he is graceful, in his 
language poliſhed and correct, and in his mode of argu- 
ing he aims more at convict᷑ion than aſſertion. His know- 
ledge extends to every ſubject, and always enſures him a 
moſt reſpectful attention from both ſides of the Houſe. 


ALDERMAN 
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Or thoſe who preſent themſelves to public notice, none 
are perhaps ſo much entitled to the fair eſteem and reſpect 
of the world, as the man who has, through his own per- 
ſonal merit and laudable exertions, raiſed himſelf into 
ſome of the firſt diſtinctions of life. 


In this point of view no one ſtands more eminently con- 
ſpicuous than Mr. Curtis. By an honorable purſuit in 
mercantile engagements, he has had the happineſs to rea- 
lize an independent fortune, and to poſſeſs all thoſe re- 
ſpectable appendages, which naturally attach to the cha- 
rater of one of the firſt citizens of the Britiſh empire. 


He was choſen alderman of Tower ward in 1785, and 
in 1789 ſerved the office of ſheriff with Sir Benjamin 
Hammet, with an equal degree of ſpirit and reputation. 


His conſtitutional principles and general acquaintance 
with trade, particularly recommending him to the notice 
of the Livery of London, as a fit and proper perſon to be 
one of their repreſentatives in Parliament, he was invited 
at the general election in the year 1790, to offer himſelf a 
candidate for the ſame, when he was ſupported. in ſuch a 


manner as to be placed by their free and unbiaſſed ſuf- 
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frages at the head of the poll, the numbers being at the 


Wm. Curtis, —_ — 4346 


Brook Watſon, Eſq. + - 410 

Sir W. Lewes, . — 3747 

J. Sawbridge, Eſq. = - 3686 * 
N. Newnham, Eſq. -  - 26790 


Alderman Pigot, the Lord Mayor, 1064 


He is alſo a banker in the city under the firm of Roberts, 
Curtis, Were, Hornyold, Berwick, and Co. 


Since his election into Parliament he has taken a very 
active part in the debates, and ſhewn a very anxious con- 
cern for the intereſts of the city of London, which he has 


on all occaſions attended to with the utmoſt * 
and ability. 


He was amongſt thoſe who defended the Spaniſh con- 
vention. It was a meaſure, he ſaid, highly beneficial to 
commerce. The fiſheries were a ſource of wealth, every. 
day becoming more productive, and their flouriſhing ſtate 
could not but be greatly promoted by the additional ſecu- 
rity which they had, through the TRY {pirit of ad- 
ee EI happily acquired. 


On the plan brought forward by Mr. Pitt laſt ſeſſion 
for more effeftually manning the royal navy, he took an op- 
portunity of delivering his opinion on ſo intereſting a 

2 ſubject, 


the 


* 
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ſubject, when he gave it his hearty ſupport in a manner 


W e to the n 


He alſo PORT the King's proclamation to prevent 


riots, tumults, and ſeditious meetings, and all thoſe” ſalu- 


tary meaſures ſo neceſſarily taken to ſuppreſs the conſpi- 
racies againſt the ſtate. 


His loyalty and public zeal are of the moſt unſhaken 
nature. His countenance both in his ſenatorial and indi- 
vidual capacity has always been given with equal energy, 
both in the ſenate and in the city, in favor of the war, 
which he has recommended to be profecuted with the ut- 
moſt vigor, as the moſt likely means of obtaining a laſting 
and permanent peace. 


Actuated by theſe ſentiments he lately ſtood forward in 
the Houſe of Commons in a very ſpirited manner, to reſ- 
cue the citizens of London from the odium of having 
petitioned the Houſe of Commons for a mean and igno- 
minious peace, when he clearly proved that the petition 
had been procured by a ſet of people promiſcuouſly afſem- 
bled at Guildhall, under the name of the Livery of Lon- 
don, againſt the true ſenſe of that great and reſpectable 
body, who have ſo repeatedly manifeſted their attachment 
to the King and conſtitution. 


| / 888 
The duty of a repreſentative of the city of London 
certainly requires a man of buſineſs, and an active turn 


of mind, from the conſtant preſſure of its local concerns, 


as well as an independent character, and hence no one 
can 
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intereſts of the ſtate, and been heard to 


n, and in thoſe 


ormatio 
ſpirited and manly terms that ought ever to characterize a 


repreſentative of the firſt city in the univerſe. 


deliver himſelf with ſo much inf 
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EARL. o /WYCOMBE.., 


Tuns nobleman is the ſon of the Marquis of Lanſ- 
down, and was elected to the Houſe of Commons in 1786 
for Chipping Wycombe, on the Earl of Stanhope's being 
ſummoned to the Houſe of Lords on the death of his fa- 


He has always, in his politics, taken u very decided 
part on the fide of oppoſition, and has on more occaſtotts 
than one ſuffered his zl in the cauſe to hurry him into 
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Vieving bine Gs dd fave eden 0 
father in the Upper Houſe, the war Ri '/ 0d 
to him in ee neee 0 


On his Majeſty's meſſage to the Houſe of Comment 
the 28th of January, 1793, on the conduct of the French, 
his lordſhip condemned the war, in which we were likely 
to be engaged, as wholly unneceſſary and alarming; as' a 
war againft the cauſe of liberty, and the rights of an fn, 
pendent nation. It would be a war, he ſaid, exhibiting 
tt phenomenon of & tee nation, nee 
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On his Majeſty's proclamation, preſented by Mr. Se- 


cretary Dundas to the Houſe of Commons, the 21ſt of 


May, 1792, againſt ſeditious writings: and meetings, the 
Earl of Wycombe was pointedly againſt the proclama- 
tion, and condemned it as wholly unneceffary, and only 
calculated to attach a conſequence to thoſe writings and 
an. the 8 6 much condemned. 


* The ſontimeiits that actuated the Prince of Wales, 1 who 
felt the ſubject, perhaps, more dear and intereſting than 
any other individual, were, however, of a very different 
nature. His Royal Highneſs, in tone and dignity, and 
in terms ſuited to his high rank, declared his opinion of 
the principles of the conſtitution of his country, a ſub- 
get which, at a very early period of his life, he had, he ſaid, 
contemplated with unſpeakable pleaſure, and which to 
the end of it, he hoped would continue unimpaired. It 
was a conftitution, the Prince faid; which had afforded 
protection to all ranks and claſſes, and, he truſted, would 
continue that advantage. He, therefore, thought it was 
the duty of every well-wiſher to this country, and true 
lover of real freedom, to ſupport the conſtitution by 
every effort in his power, as a ſacred gift delivered to our 
anceſtors, and conſidered by them as the beſt practical 
model of civil government, to ſecure the liberty, the 
TOR and happineſs of Ota 16.7! 


Ane were the noble * - 1 of the 
1 of Wales, ſo truly worthy the heir apparent of 
the crown of Britain, in contradiction to thoie of the 
Earl of Wycombe. 1 . 40 
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As a ſpeaker, though he has travelled through Europe 
and America, and poſſeſſes a conſiderable. fund of that 
ſort of political knowledge, which, from the length of 
time it has been collecting by the Marquis of Lanſdown, 
may be called the flock in trade of the family, he is never- 
theleſs weak and puerile, and fo indiſcriminate in his at- 
tacks of miniſtry, as to entirely deſtroy the Veet of his 
endeavours to depreciate UT — | 
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M.. MAINWARING. | 


Amoxcsr the more uſeful and reſpectable members 
of the Houſe of Commons, no one is better entitled to 
rank than this gentleman, who was firſt elected a repre- 
ſentative for the county of Middleſex in the year 1784, 
when the late Mr. George Byng loſt his election, not 
being able to poll more than 1787, while Mr. Mainwaring 
had 2117 votes, and Mr. Wilkes, who was elected with 
him, 1858. 


In 1790 he had the honor of moving the addreſs to his 
Majeſty in anſwer to his moſt gracious ſpeech from the 
throne at the opening of the ſeſſion, on which occaſion 
he complimented miniſtry in very handſome terms on the 
manner in which they had terminated all differences with 
the court of Spain, and faid, that the convention between 
this country and the court of Madrid reflected the high- 
eſt credit on adminiſtration, to whoſe vigor and wiſdom 
it was to be imputed. 


Amongſt many other matters of great public conve- 
nience and reputation, Mr. Mainwaring brought in the 
bil paſſed into an act in 1794, for the better regulation of 
the ſabbath, He alſo brought in a bill for the better ſe- 
curing the property of nurſery-men, and was the means 
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MR. MATNWARING» tor 
of proeuring innkeepers and others un increafe of pay for 
ſoldiers quartered on them. The plan for tranſporting 
felons to Botany Buy had alſo his warmeſt ſupport, He 
was convinced, he fuld, from experience, that it was en- 
tirely owing to the having abandoned, for ſome time, the 
ſentences of tranſportation, that ſuch numerous, ſuch 
daring, and ſuch dangerous gangs of villains had afſem- 
bled to the great annoyance of the public. It was the 
ſubſtitution of a different mode of puniſhment, which 
did not effectually remove from the kingdom gangs of 
the deſcription to which he had alluded, that had peopled 
the metropolis with thieves, 


Mr. Mainwaring holds no place immediately under go- 


vernment, but is firſt prothonotary in the court of Com- 


mon Pleas, and chairman of the quarter ſeſſions held at 
Clerkenwell, in which reſpectable fituation he is univer- 
fally eſteemed for the unwearied attention, legal know- 
ledge, and judicious moderation with which he preſides, 
and the able manner in which he regulates the police of 


the county. 


The buſineſs of the freeholders of Middleſex never 
ſuffers their repreſentatives in Parliament to remain idle 
and inactive, but never had they a member more atten- 
tive to its particular intereſts, or diligently anxious to 
ſerve them on any occafion than Mr. Mainwaring, for 
which bis general knowledge and ready talents ſo well 
qualify him. 


* 
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Nor is he leſs alive to the great national concerns of 
the ſtate, on the more important queſtions reſpecting 
which he is found to vote, equally unbiaſſed by a blind 
or ſervile attachment to adminiſtration, or any intempe- 
rate zeal in favor of oppoſition, 
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Ta eee, wha hes od — r eminent 
at the bar and in the ſenate, was firſt elected a member of 
Parliament for Cockermouth in 1774, but at preſent ſits 
as one af the repreſentatives for Higham F errers, for 


whigh he was choſen in 6. 
RT 77 (1 1 41 


1 the popular: characters that have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelyes in the great theatre of public life, none, per · 
haps, have appeared with more credit to themlelyes, or 


auen tp the. mn zr07t 29bno9Þ Uo-95A 


Ha e . an Triſh factor 5 conflenble nate in 
Aldermanbury, and being regularly trained, to, the law, 


and admitted to practice in the different courts, his abili- 


ties ſpou, made him known, and recommended him to the 
noticę of the Lord Mayor and aldermen on the death of 
Serjeant Glynn, who elected him their recorder the 4th of 
October, 1779, and advanced his falary from 800l. to 
1,000], per annum, as a mark of their reſpect and ef: 
In this office he gave the moſt general ſatisfaction. No 
one was ever more able or punctual in the exerciſe of the 
duties, no one ever experienced more pain from the diſ- 


charge of them. Where his humanity could be ſhewn 
H 4 without 
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104 SERJEANT ADAIR. 


without violating the principles of juſtice, the unfortunate 
culprit had every thing to hope, and when the aggravated 
crimes of the moſt hardened and incorrigible offenders, 
inevitably doomed them to die, and compelled him to paſs 
the ſad and dreadful ſentence, the tear of pity, and of 
commiſeration, never 3 to Fen- the ſoft 12 
lence of his heart ! e 

Highly ſenſible as the court of aldermen muſt have 
been of the advantages, as well as the honor of his ſer- 
vices, it will not be wondered at, that they ſhould, in the 
your 789, have experienced no little mortification in re- 
ceiving a letter from him containing his reſignation, a 
ſtep, we underftand, that he was induced to take from 
his inability to render the juſtice he thought due to the of- 
fice of recorder from his accumulated,” and increafing 
practice in the court of Common Pleas, one of the judges 
of which, the late learned and truly valuable Sir "Jan 
Wilſon, had Heth Poo een w o his e, 


The learned AI wis firſt chicks to a ſeat in the 
Houſe of Commons when oppoſition ran ſo high againft 
the American war, and about the time when Mr. — 
carried his famous reſolution, that the influence of the 
% crown had increafed, was increaſing, and ought to be 
„ diminiſhed.” The moment was favorable for the dif- 
play of his abilities, and they were accordingly exerciſed 
againſt the then miniftry with all the weight ang conlſe- 
quence * to be oy eee From: them, 
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In the year 1784 he retired from Parliament, and re- 
mained out of it till the aad of January, 1794, ſince 
which time he has taken a very conſpicuous part in the de- 
fence of adminiſtration, whoſe proceedings in general, 
but particularly in the late ſuſpenſion of the habeas cor- 
pus act, and the proſecution af perſons charged with 
high treaſon, he fully explained and juſtified on the true 

principles of the conſtitution, as well as of poland 
n 1 10 | 


| He hoped the Houſe wis feakble, while tend 
men were ſtating that the palladium of Engliſh liberty was 
deſtroyed by the ſuſpenſion of the heabeas corpus act, 
that only one fingle clauſe of that moſt excellent act, that 
was applicable to the offence of high treaſon, had been in 
fact ſuſpended; all the reſt of that valuable act was left 
untouched, and in the full poſſeſſion of the people of this 
couhtry, as much as if no ſuch act as _ of the laſt ſei- 
W but vc 1 0 1 

With regard chats of n 
the Houſe, reſpectiug the verdicts given at the Old Bailey, 
proving that no conſpiracies had exiſted, he expreſſed 
bimſelf very much ſurpriſed at the language. He believed 
that no man who heard him had an higher reſpect than 
he for that inſtitution : but he was very far from thinking 
that the inſtitution of juries would either be advantageous 
ta individuals or to the general adminiftration- of juſtice, 
if the verdicts of juries were io be attended with thoſe ei- 
fects which had been ſtated by ſome gentlemen. - It came 
to this general propoſition, that by the verdict of acquittal 
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of a jury, the innocence of the party acquitted-was com- 
pletely and for ever, and in all caſes, ' eſtabliſhed beyond 
all doubt and controverſy. That was a propoſition to 
which he could not agree; and notwithſtanding the lan- 
guage of his honorable and learned friend; Mr. Erſkine, 
rotwithſtanding the infult to the priſoners that had been 
acquitted ; notwithſtanding the ſurpriſe expreſſed by ſome 
perſons, he could never agree with his honorable and 
learned friend that it was not conſtitutional ; that it was 
not decent ; that it was not proper, whenever the occaſion 
fliould occur, even to arraign the verdict of a jury. If 
that was ſo, what was to become of the ſuperintending 
power of Parliament; of that power which, by the con · 
ſtitution, was lodged in them for correcting the abuſes of 
every part of the — 2 W the 
higheſt to the loweſt. © tat: Nat 


On the late trials for high treaſon he was employed on 
the part of the crown, and ſurely nothing could more 
ſtrongly mark the moderation of government, than their 
retaining againſt the parties accuſed a gentleman who had 
ſo much diſtinguiſhed himſelf in our courts of law as the 
priſoner's friend, and who in every action of his life 
makes the moſt perfect candor and the ſtricteſt impartiality 
the baſis of his conduct. 


With reſpect to the French Revolution, and the proſe · 
cution of the war, he perfectly coincides with the Duke 
of Portland and his friends, with whom he acts on all great 
national queſtions. 


He 
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He is rather an able than a brilliant ſpeaker. If, how- 
ever, he never ſeeks to dazzle with his eloquence, he ſel- 
dom fails to convince by his arguments, which are always 
ſound and conſtitutional. His doctrine is always well 
grounded, his ideas clear and correct, his reaſoning ſtrong 
and forcible, and his concluſions natural and unanſwer- 

In law, as in politics, he has ever acted on the pureſt 
principles. On all occaſions his conſcience alone ſeems 
to be his guide. Whether at the bar in behalf of his cli- 
ent, or in Parliament on any great queſtion, he has ever 
afforded the moſt ſatisfactory and convincing proofs of 
the earneſtneſs of his zeal, and the ſincerity of his inten- 
tions, as well as the force and weight of his abilities. 


| 
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Tun antiquity of this noble family goes back to the 


Saxon times. From that early period it has continued to 


be diſtinguiſhed. John, the firſt Duke of Norfolk, at- 
rained to ſignal diſtinction in the reign of Richard the 
Third, and died fighting for that Prince in Boſworth 
fields. Thomas, the ſecond Duke of Norfolk; figured 
in the reigns of Edward the Fourth, Henry the Seventh, 
and Henry the Eighth. | His eldeſt fon Thomas, who 
was tiird Duke of Norfolk, experienced in a fiigt derer 
the favor and reſentment of that capricious Prince, Henry 
the Eighth. Thomas, the fourth Duke of Norfolk, is 
celebrated in hiſtory for his attachment to Mary Stuart, 
the beautiful Queen of Scots, Philip, his eldeſt ſon, was 
miſerably perſecuted by Queen Elizabeth for his attach- 
ment to popery. His only ſon Thomas was the fifth Duke 
of Norfolk. He was a great maſter in the fine arts, and 
gave a luſtre to the reign of James the Firſt. Henry, the 
fixth Duke of Norfolk, was born July the 12th, 1628, 


and was carefully cultivated by foreign travel. His eldeſt . 


fon, Henry, was the ſeventh Duke of Norfolk, and was 
diſtinguiſhed by his magnificence and ſplendor. Thomas, 
che eighth Duke of Norfolk, was born December the 
10th, 1683, and on May 29, 1706, his Grace was mar- 
ried to Mary, daughter and heir of Sir Nicholas Shire- 
burn, of Stonyhurſt in the county palatine of Lancaſter, 

Bart. 
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Bart, and died in December 23, 1732, at his houſe in 
Saint James's Square, leaving his ducheſs ſurviving,, who 
afterwards married with Peregrine Widdrington, * 
and died the 24th of September, 1784. [ Io 


Charles, the late and ninth Duke of Norſalk, married 
Catherine, daughter of John Brockholes, ot Cloughton, 
in the County of Lancaſter, Eſq. by whom he had iſſue 
a daughter, Mary, born in June 1742, and died in No- 
vember 1766 unmarried. 


His ſon, Charles, the tenth, and preſent Duke of Nor- 
folk, was born the 1 fth of March, 745. In 1767 he 
was married to his firſt wife, Mary Anne, ſole daughter 
and heir of John Coppinger of Ireland, Eſq. which 
lady died without iſſue on May the 28th, 1768, and was 
buried at Darking in Surrey, and on April the ad, 17714 
he was married at Saint George's Church, Hanover 
Square, to Lady Frances, only child of Charles Fitzroy 
Seudamore, of Home Lacey, in min Here ſord, 
* but has no iſſue. 


The Duke of Norfolk has precedence/'of all others 
dukes, not only by his creation, but likewiſe in reſpect 
to his office, as Earl Marſhal of England; and takes place 
with the Lard Great Chamberlain, Lard Great Conſtable 
and Lord High Admiral of England, Lord; Steward, and 
Lord Chamberlain of the King's houſhald, next after the 
Lord Privy Seal, ——— 
the ſame eſtate and degree» 


The 
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The titles of the Duke of Norfolk are, the moſt high 
and mighty, and moſt noble Prince Charles Howard, 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marſhal, and hereditary Marſhal 
of England, Earl of Arundel, Surrey, Norfolk, and 
Norwich, Baron of Mowbray, Howard, Segrave, Brew- 
oſs of Gower, in Carmarthenſhire,” Fitzallan, Warren, 
Clan, Oſwaldeſtre, Maltravers, Greyſtock, Furnival, 
Verdon, Lovetot, Strange of Blackmore, and Howard 
of Caſtle Riſing, premier Duke, Earl, and Baron of Eng- 
land, next the blood royal, and chief of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous family of the Howards. 


The Duke of Norfolk is hereditary Earl Marſhal of 
England. Before it became ſo commercial a country,” as 
it has been for a hundred years paſt, this office required 
great abilities, learning, and knowledge of the Engliſh 
biſtory for its diſcharge. In war time he was judge of 
army cauſes, and decided according to the principles of 
the civil law. If the law did not admit of ſuch a deciſion, 
it was left to a perſonal combat, which was attended with 
a vaſt variety of ceremonies, the arrangement of which, 
even to the ſmalleſt trifle, fell within the marſhal's pro- 
vince. To this day, he, or his deputy, regulates all points 
of precedency according to the archives kept in the he- 
rald's office, which is entirely within his juriſdiction. 
He directs all ſolemn proceſſions, coronations, proclama- 
tions, general mournings, and the like. He is ſuppoſed to 
de judge of the Marſhalſea court, and in thoſe reigns where 
proclamations had the force of law, he had a cenſorial 
power in all caſes of uſurping falſe names, deſignations, 
armorial bearings, and othen things of a fimilar nature; 

2 but 
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but this power is now diſputed, and reduced to a confor- 
mity with the common law. The hereditary; Earl Mar- 
ſhal wears as his badge a gold baton tipped with ebony. 


_ The preſent Duke is the firſt who has executed the of- 
fice in perſon, his predeceſſors. being of. the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and of courſe diſabled: therefrom, it | has 
been performed by deputy. The late Earl of 2 
was the laſt who acted in that ſituation. 44 


"Ui 8 lat in 75 Houſe of abit for Car!:ſle, 
to which he was firſt elected in 1780. In 1783 he was 
appointed one of the lords of the treaſury, and is at pre- 
ſent lord lieutenant of the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, 
colonel of the militia of the fame, recorder of Glouceſter, 
high ſteward of Hereford, and a . of the 
Welch charity. 


His Grace has always taken a very active part in the 
debates, both in the Commons, and in the Lords. In 
the former, his attachment was particularly marked and 
pointed towards Mr. Fox and his political views, and in 
the latter, he has always ſtood forward in the foremoſt 
ranks of oppoſition, who reckon much on his Grace's 
name and conſequence, 


The war is never brought under the diſcuſſion of the 
Houſe without the ſevereſt animadverſions of the noble 
duke, who is continually pointing out the ill effects of it, 
and repreſenting the impoſſibility of our being able to 
carry it on, at leaſt with any , though, as Mr. Wind- 

ham 
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ham truly obſerves, © Tf the war has been unſtteceſsful, it 
« has been ſo, only #s compared with the wiſhes, the 
« hopes, and the force of our allies. 


It has been unfucceſsful from conduct only on the 
& part of ſome of the confederacy. It is not unſucceſf: 
« ful compared with foreign wars, in which this country 
has been engaged. Look at the hiſtory of our wars 
&« with Louis XIV. which continued with little interrup- 
© tion for twenty years after the Revolution. In thoſe 
* wars we and our allies had been more unſucceſsful than 


in the preſent war, and yet by /pirit and Fer 


« we obtained a glorious triumph in the end.” 


"Howorantr 


Hovotatts THOMAS MAITLAND. 


THT 9 574411. 1 


Tus Naben Who is a her of the 64d regiment 
of foot, is brother to the Earl of Lauderdale, and in 1796 
wis elefted member for Jeiburgh, f i beo. 2 

ba hal always been with Mr. rorin in His Poitdes and is 
one of the ſatellittt that at preſent move” round the great 
eitele of oppoſition. He is, in fact, the counterpart of 
his noble brother in the Upper Houſe, and attacks the 
meaſures of government with the ſame indiſcriminate cen - 
ſure, intemperate zeal, and univerſal condemnation. 


His ſhafts, indeed, are principally directed againſt the 
military concerns of government. In his opinion, the 
mode of raifing men by the fale of cottimiſſions is open 
to a thouſand objections. He cenfures all the operations 
of the different campaigns, particularly the miſcarriage of 
Dunkirk, and the evacuation of Toulon, reprobates the 
erecting barracks, condemns the keeping a body of troops 
under Lord Moira, arraigns our treaties, depreciates our 
allies, deplores the exhauſted ſtate of our reſources, and 
laments the impending face of the Britiſh empire. 


With regard to the firſt ground of his complaint, it 
was obſerved by Mr. Steele, © that while Major Maitland 
was inſiſting on the groſs impropriety, and indeed ille- 
Vor. II. 1 « gality 
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« gality of favoring recruiting by ſelling ranks in regi- 
„ ments, he himſelf had purchaſed rank upon thoſe very 
& conditions, which he was reprobating as unconſtitu- 
* tional and * uf 
Nen l « 

That a blind Foto and implicit at in 
miniſtry, is as improper as a mean ſuſpicion, or un- 
founded jealouſy of their conduct, is certainly not to be 
diſputed, (but oppoſition, as Mr. Frederick Montagu 
6 obſerves, have got into ſuch a habit of keeping the 
public mind continually on the fret with alarms, that 
it naturally puts us in mind of the ſtory of the ſhepherd, 


« who from frequently alarming the people with the oy 
« of WOLF, was at laſt never attended to.” 


i - „ 


As a 1 * he certainly ranks pretty 
forward in the ſecond claſs, and has thoſe talents that will 
always render his ſervices acceptable to any party he may 
act with, 
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U f 1 
His Grace was. in 17 $4 elected a member for Bedwin, 
in Wilts, and 1 to fit 1 in the Houle of Commons 


till the year, 1790, ohen he was called to the Lords on the 
death of bis father. - 
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James, the fourth pos Fg firſt duke, a 
his father in 1684, and f n after he « came. of age, was, 
by Queen Anne, made adimiral« of, Scotland in 2705, and 
on April the 24th, 1707, her "Majeſty created him Duke 
of Montroſe, which, dignity was to deſcend, not only to 
his male iſſue, but allo t. to his heir of intel. wy 
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He married Olifant Chrnegy, al of, "Da 
Earl of Northeſk. His Grace req 1 415 and was ſuc 
ceeded by the late, duke, Kin ** King © | George t e Firſt was —_ 
pleaſed to advance his eldeſt fon, Did Marquis wu 
Graham, to the peerage of England, by the ſtile and title 
of Earl and Baron Graham, of Belford, in the county of 
Northumberland, May the 23d, 1722, with remaĩnder 
to his two brothers, William and George, but the afore- 
lad David dying i in 173 5 "unmarried, and George, a cap- 
tain in the navy, dying in 1746, the ſecond ſon, William, 
the late duke, who married Lady Lucy Manners, daugh- 
ter of the ſecond Duke of Rutland, ſucceeded his father 
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116 DUKE or MONTROSE. 
in 1741 as Duke of Montroſe, and to the Engliſh honors 
on the death of his brother David in 1731. 


The preſent duke was born the 8th of February, 1775, 
and married the gth of March, 1785, Jemima Elizabeth, 
daughter of the, Earl of Aſhburnham, by whom he had 
iſſue a ſon, born the 4th of September, 1786. The 
Marchioneſs died fourteen days after, and the child the 

23d of April, 1787. His Grace, beſides the title of Duke, 
is Marquis and Earl of Montroſe, Marquis and Baron of 
Graham, Dundaff, Kincarn, Mindoch, and Kinaber, in 
Scotland, and Earl and Baron .Graham, of Belford, in 
Northumberland, in England, by which title he hs i in 
the Engliſh Houſe of ns 7” 
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is Grace was made 0 one of the l. of the treaſury 
in 1783, on Mr. Pitt's being miniſter, and continued at 
the Board till the 8th of Auguſt, 1789, when he was 9 
pointed paymaſter-general of his Majeſty's forces, which 
office he quitted in 1790, when he was made maſter of the 
horſe to the King, many reſigned i in 1795 to the Ear 
of Weſtmoreland. Ang 2 9 
He is, 4 A ee of the board of 
India controul, lord lieutenant of the county of Hunt- 
ingdon, and chancellor of the univerſity of Glaſgow, 
His Grace is alſo a Fight of the tnoſt ancient order af 
the Thiſtle. 


No one has ever ſhewn a more conſiſtent, or ſteady 
attachment to the juſt prerogatives of the crown, and 
the 
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the true principles of the conſtitution. His Grace op- 
poſed Mr. Fox's famous Eaſt India bill with the greateſt 
ſpirit and ability, and highly diſtinguiſhed himſelf on 
the regency buſineſs, and on all the great conſtitutional 
queſtions brought forward during the time he fat in the 
Houſe of Commons. His Grace alſo had the honor of 
propoſing the preſent Speaker as a fit and proper perſon ' 
for the chair, a circumſtance that will long be remem- 
bered in proof of his Grace's judgment and penetration, 
ſince. the conduct of Mr. Addington has been ſuch, as. 
to have well juſtified him in the elegant eulogiums he 
took an opportunity of paſſing on the brillancy of his, 
character, 


Since his acceſſion to the Houſe of Lords, his Gracs . 
has juſtified the war, and ſupported it in all its parts, and | 
various points of bearings, with a firmneſs that has con- 
tributed equally to his own Oe | and the credit of 
government. | 


Ao Gunter ble Gen poſſeſſes much point and neat- 
neſs. Toan excellent underſtanding he joins a ready and 
eaſy delivery. He is well verſed in politics, and always 
ſpeaks to the purpoſe. Few, in either Houſe, have ever 
preſerved more dignity and conſequence in their political 
conduct. | 
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Pins gentleman has long been highly diſtinguiſhed in 


the literary and political world, both as an elegant writer 


and an able ſpeaker, and was frſt elected a member of 
Parliament in 1768 for Cromarty in Scotland, and aſter- 
wards in 1 774 for ShrewIDury, which e he at preſent 
repreſents. 


He is deſcended from a very reſpectable family of Scot- 
land, of the name of Johnſtone, and poſſeſſed the title 
of a baronet, in 1795, on the death of Sir James John- 
ſtone, his eldeſt brother, who was member for Wey- 


mouth, and much remarked for his laconic, or Lacede- 


monian ſtyle of ſpeaking, being ſeldom more than a mi- 
nute and a half on his legs, as well as the blunt honeſty 
with which he was r to deliver himſelf on al 
occaſions. 4s 


There were alſo two other brothers of the family, the 
late Governor Johnſtone, and John Johnſtone, Eſq, both 
well known to the world for their talents and abilities, 
the former for the part he took in the debates of Parlia- 
ment and the Eaſt India Houſe, and likewiſe for ſome 
particular traits in his naval conduct, and the latter, who 
was alſo a member of the Houſe of Commons, for his 


ſervices in the Faſt Indies. 


2 Sir 
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Sir William had the good fortune in the early part of 
his life to marry the daughter of General Pulteney, and 
niece of the Earl of Bath, who was created in 1742, and 
whoſe ſon, Viſcount Pulteney, one of the members in 
Parliament for the city of Weſtminſter, dying, the title 
became extinct on the death of the earl in 1764, and on 
the demiſe of the general, the eſtate devolved to Mr. Wil- 
liam Johnſtone, who thereupon took the name of Pul- 


On the 21ſt of July, 1795, the title of Earl of Bath 
was revived in favor of the iſſue of the daughter of Sir 
William Pulteney, lately married to Colonel Sir James 
Murray, Bart. member for Weymouth, who ſerved with 
ſo much reputation as adjutant general to the Britiſh 
army, while under the command of the Duke of York. 


Few characters in the Houſe of Commons have ever 
arrived at a greater degree of celebrity than Sir William 
Pulteney, whoſe conſtitutional principles. have always 
formed the bafis of his conduct. In point of political 
knowledge no one is to be ranked before him. Equally 
well grounded in the juſt prerogatives of the crown, and 
the true liberties of the ſubject, and perfectly independent 
in his ſentiments, he has always ſupported the character 
of a Britiſh ſenator without any improper bias to either 
ſide of the Houſe. | | 


As a ſpeaker, though his vaſt information, great expe- 
rience, and known abilities, well entitle him to a fupe- 
I4 riority 
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120 SIR WILLIAM PULTENEY, BART. 
riority of diſtinction, he always delivers himſelf with 


great mildneſs, and the moſt unaſſuming manners. Hig 


ſpeeches abound with matter chat makes them intereſting, 


and are always much in the ſtyle of a gentleman, | 


" GEORGE CANNING, "Eg 


* 
q 


8 the riſing e charters of the 4 Park 
ament, no one bids fairer to attain the firſt ranks of poli- 
tical conſequence than this gentleman, who received his 
education at Eton ſchool, where be acquired a no incon- 
ſiderable ſhare of literary fame by the exerciſe of his ta- 
lents and genius, in a periodical publication, written after 
the manner of the Spectator, 


He has ſince entered himſelf a ſtudent of the Inner 
Temple, and is one of the repreſentatives for Newton, 

Contrary to the expectations formed of him, he has, 
ſince his election to a ſeat in the Houſe: of Commons, 
taken a very active and decided part in favor of adminiſ- 
tration, and fairly eſtabliſhed his pretenſions to the cha- 
racter of a, ſpeaker, in defiance of oppoſition, with a 
ſpirit and manlineſs that does him the greateſt honor. 


Indeed nothing but a certain degree of firmneſs of re- 
ſolution can poſſibly effect this, ſince every young man, 
of whatever talent, upon his coming forward in the great 
field of parliamentary debate, may be compared to one, 
who is obliged to fight a duel in oder ta gſtabliſh his cou- 
rage. If he will ſuffer himſelf to be brow-deat and run 
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122 GEORGE. CANNING, ESQ. 


dewn by the party, who are ever jealous of any one ſtart · 


ing up in the ſhape of an opponent, he muſt inevitably 


fink in his attempt to face them. On'the other hand, if 
they perceive him to have a proper ſhare of ſpirit, and to 
be, as it were, ready to fight, he will be admitted to enter 
the liſt, arid to riſe whenever hy pas W any 2 
ben their ere 4 * 


In addreſſing his Majeſty upon his gractous pech from 
the throne, on opening the ſeffion in 1794, the honor of 
ſeconding the motion for it was committed to Mr. Cans 
ning, who diſcharged the taſt impoſed on bin um the 
moſt brilliant diſplay of his abilities. 


No one has been more happy in juſtifying the meaſures 
of miniſtry on the ſubject of the war, or in depicting the 
true character of the French, and ſhewing the conduct 
we r to e en der. 

It may, ſald Mr. Canning, be fu "nia TI and 
are poſſeſſed of ingenuity to addrefs our reaſon, without 
convincing our heatts, or perfuading our feelings, tht the 
French are driven to their preſent ſtate of deſperation; 
that their moody and miſchievous infanity is the refult of 
provocation without, and treachery at home. No matter 
from what fource their madneſs ſprings. As wild beaſts 
they preſent themſelves to us—as wild beaſts we ſhotild 
treat them. Let them wear their gatlands of ſtraw—let 
them dreſs up their ſtrumpets in leaves of oak, and' nick . 


and 


— 
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Should our fears be excited, and ſhould we be told, 
that their power is already formidable, let us remember 
that power is unnatural which, conſuming its own firength 
and vitali, muff be daily impaired, and finally fall to decay. 


It can furely be no invidious ſtation for thoſe who, 
ſubmitting to ſtern or imperious commands, can give the 
leaſt countenance to any thing like a treaty of peace and 
intercourſe with this deluded and unhappy people, thereby 
hanging out falſe and enſnaring hopes, and thereby poi- 
ſoning the minds of their countrymen. The preſent ſitu- 


ation is bad, ſay they—the proſpect of the future ſtill - 


worſe. Hence the falſe ſuggeſtions of the deluſive hope 
of peace. But with <vhom is this peace to be made, or in 
what manner is the plan to be purſued and accompliſhed ? 


It is not a war, added Mr. Canning, founded on am- 
bition, for the extent of their territory, or for the ſecurity 
of their commerce, in which the ceſſion of an iſland, the 
withdrawing of our troops, or the giving up to them this 


or that particular branch of trade, would fatisfy them, 


but it is a war that ſprings up in their perverſe and mon- 
ſtrous decrees, and which ſays, © give us up your conſtitu- 
&« tion; ſurrender us that, and we have done.” It is our 
conſtitution, our religion, and our laws, againſt which 
they are waging inexpiable war, and which they hope ul 
22 to ſubdue. 


The 
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124 GEORGE CANNING, ESQ.) 


The ſeveral treaties formed with foreign, powers by the. 
miniſter have alſo been very fully and ably. defended by. 
this gentleman, who agreed with Mr. Powys and Mr. Ry- 
der as to the treaties of 1703-and 1943 with, Saydinia in 
Queen Anne's wars, and that of Worms, and alſo thoſe, 
formed in the wars of George the Second, But in confi, 
dering the ſubject, he ſaid, that the treaty of 1758 made 
with the King of Pruſſia was of all others moſt to the 
purpoſe, and exaftly in point, wherein þ70,0qol. bad 
been granted, as a ſubſidy to his Pruſſian Majeſty, for 
the purpoſe of defending his oc“ daminions, and cantri- 
buting to the ne of the balance of Fre 


This grant — not then conſidered a, wrung, = 
grinding oppreſſion, from the labors of the, poor, but was, 
readily paſſed, and cheerfully acquieſced i in, by the whole 
hody of the nation. If, then, this treaty had met with io 
little oppoſition, added Mr. Canning, which. had for its 
object the arrangement of the then political ſtate of Eu- 

rape, how. much leſs ſhould. the preſent. treaty, which 

forms. a cement to the grand confederacy, meet, which, 
has, for its greater object, not only the political adjuſt- 
ment of Europe, but the very exiſtence of the religion, 
the morality, the laws, the liberties, and Fee of 
the whole ſyſtem of the world ! 


This gentleman ſeems to be deeply read, and to have 
well ſtudied the nature and conſtitutions of foreign coun- 
tries, as well as the particular intereſts of his own. As a 
debater he has already ſhewn himſelf equal to the moſt 
important political queſtions, and gave the faireſt promiſes 

| of 
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of increaſing fame. His delivery is clear and rapid, his 
language rich and fanciful, and his manner extremely ani- 
mated and ſtriking, with a degree of confidence and ſpirit 
ſufficient to ſhelter him againſt the effrontery of oppoſition. 
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LORD MULGRAVE. ' 


H ENRY Phipps, the preſent Lord Mulgrave, was born 
in the year 1755, and came to the title of Lord Mulgrave 
of the kingdom of Ireland, in the year 1792, on the death 
of his brother, Conſtantine Phipps, who died the roth of 
Auguſt, at Liege, in Germany. 


His lordſhip is third ſon to the Lord Mulgrave to whom 
his brother ſucceeded, and which title was created in 1767, 
by Lady Legel Hervey, eldeſt ſiſter of George William, 
the ſecond Earl of Briſtol. : 


The late Lord Mulgrave attained his Iriſh title in 1755, 
and was created an Engliſh peer the 17th of June, 1790, 
the latter of which honors became extinct at his death, it 
deſcending only to his male iſſue, and his lordſhip leaving 
no children. 


The preſent Lord Mulgrave was firſt elected a member 
of the Houſe of Commons for Scarborough in 1779, and 
continued to repreſent it till the year 1795, when he was 
called to the Upper Houſe, as a peer of Great Britain, by 
the title of Lord Mulgrave. His lordſhip is alſo a major 
general in the army, and colonel of the 31ſt regiment of 
foot guards, 


In 
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In his parliamentary conduct his lordſhip has, in hoth 
Houſes, eyer been a firm and able ſupporter of govern- 
ment, and taken a very active part in moſt of the popular 
queſtions agitated during his time, eſpecially on the ſubject 
of French affairs, in ſpeaking of which the laſt ſeſſion, 
his lordſhip. gave a very conciſe, yet complete hiſtory of 
the different wars between this country and France, in 
many of which he admitted the French had been equally 
ſucceſsful at firſt, but had, at laſt, been driven back into 
their own territury, and had their country invaded in its 


| His lordſhip being abroad at the time Lord Hood made 
himſelf maſter of Toulon in 1793, be took the com- 
mand of the Britiſh troops there as a volunteer in the ſer- 
vice of his country, and gave ſeveral ſignal proofs of his 
military ſxill and perſonal courage, during the time he re- 
tained that ſituation, having — it on the arrival of 
n, eee +: | 


On his lordſhip's return to England, the evacuation of 
Toulon being touched on in the Houſe of Commons, 
his lordſhip entered into a full and able defence of the 
plans that had been formed by adminiſtration, and alſo 
into a maſterly deſcription of the meaſures that had been 
taken to retain that place, and concluded with ſaying, 
that he had not the leaſt doubt, but that, if all the gar- 
riſon at Toulon had conſiſted of Britiſh troops, it would 
have been continued in the poſſeſſion of this country. 


He 
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—_ LOKD MULGRAVE. 
_ His lordſhip laft ſeſſion took an opportunity of declaring, 
he thought that nothing had yet happened which ought to 
diſcourage the country from perſevering in the war until 
there was an opportunity of making peace upon more ad- 
vantageous and ſecure terms, than it could be done now. 
He ſaid, that he profeſſed no blind obedience to miniſters ; 
he ated only from his own opinion. "The motion made 
for peace in his judgment went to hold forth a fallacy, as 
it intimated an intention to treat with men with whom we 
could not negotiate, becauſe we could not negotiate with 
ſecurity. Could we treat with France, he aſked, whilſt 
ſhe kept poſſeſſion of Auſtrian Flanders ? Were we pre- 
pared to' refigh the Weſt India lands, which had refigned 
ho aun” to our protection; or the ifland of Oorſica, 

un had ſolicited our EY * Watt gel 10 Dub 
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- He has always been confideted as à well informed, ju- 
dicious ſpeaker; equally ſpirited in his manner and his 
language. He never fails to meet the qtieſtion fully and 
fairly, and to filence oppoſition i in ** oſt direct and 
en manner. 


WO... 


J. C. CURWEN, Es; 


Ar the general election in 1790, this gentleman was 
choſen one of the repreſentatives for Carliſle, for which 
place he at preſent fits with Wilſon Braddyl, Eſq. 


In His political eonduér he is uniformly wich oppo- 
ſition, and may be conſidered as ſtanding pretty for- 
ward in the ſecond claſs of ſpeakers on that fide, 


He was formerly amongſt” thoſe who expreſſed their 
hearty approbation of the war, but on the 28th of April, 
1794, he took an opportunity of obſerving, * that, he 


« thought himſelf fully liberated from the pledge he had 


given to the right honorable gentleman, Mr. Pitt, to 


« ſupport the war, as its object appeared to be entirely 


changed, it being now ſolely 20 introduce a deteſtable 
* deſpotiſm into an independent fate.“ 


On the ſubject of the King's proclamation in 1794. 
for ſuppreſſing ſeditious writings and meetings, and all 
the ſubſequent proceedings thought neceſſary to be 
adopted in ſupport of government, he declared his diſ- 
like in the ſtrongeſt terms, deeming the proclamation 
« wholly unneceſſary, and calculated to excite ground - 
* leſs fears in the nation, and to hold up to public ill opi- 
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130 J: e. CURWEN, ESQ. 
„ nion, thoſe gentlemen auh had aſſociated themſelves for 
* purpoſes the maſt praiſe worthy. # 


Mr. Burke has obferved; that when the bone Engliſh 


committee were admitted to the honor of the French 
convention; the Britiſh- colours were hoiſted, and each 
villain claſped the other to his boſom. © Locked in faveet 
& embraces they kifſed the bloody cheeks of Carra and Ma- 
% rat,” Like Pluto and Proſerpine in the infernal re- 
gions, iron cheek to iron cheek joining, they hugged 
each other in horrid confraternity 


With regard to the queſtion, whether any real cauſe 
of alarm exiſted, or not, we need only refer to the opi- 
nion of that worthy and able magiſtrate, Sir James San- 
derſon, Bart. who, expreſling his aſtoniſhment at the per- 
ſevering incredulity of Mr. Sheridan, entered into a 
ſtatement of the meaſures he adopted, as chief magiſtrate 
of the city, to ſuppreſs the Facobin clubs that had exiſted, 
and which had, for ſome time, been ſteadily purſuing 
their object of a conſtitution fmilar to that of France, 
upon the firſt opportunity that might preſent itſelf. He 
ſtated to the Houſe, the conduct of the meeting at the 
King's Arms in the city, which he had been called upon 
to ſuppreſs, where the doctrines propagated were—2s 
hing—no nobles—no clergy and a convention. 


On the late eſtabliſhment of the Prince of Wales“ 
income, Mr. Curwen thought his Royal Highneſs ſhould 
+ retire to regain public confidence,“ which he had never 
loft, 


J. c. /CURWENy ESQ, 131 
loſt, but amongſt modern reformers, and by their arts 


and practices. 
Co 


Whatever this gentleman's abilities may be thought, 
the ſpirit of prophecy does not much ſeem to poſſeſs him, 
and the late decree of the French convention, for conti- 
nuing two thirds of the preſent members at the general re- 
election appointed by. the ne conſtitution, muſt ſurely 
relieve him from any farther anxiety about our doing any 
thing to diſturb the independence of the French nation. 
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MARQUIS/ os BUCKINGHAM.. 


Tuts diſtinguiſhed nobleman, equally illuſtrious by 
the greatneſs of his family, and the ſplendor of his hiſ- 
tory, is the eldeſt ſon of the late George Grenville, who 
died in 1970, and was firſt lord of the treaſury: in the 
year 1763. He was born the 19th of June, 1753, and 
married, April the 16th, 1775, Mary, daughter of Ro- 
bert Craggs, Earl Nugent of the kingdom of Ireland. 


He was firſt elected a member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons in 1774, for Buckinghamſhire, for which place he 
continued to fit till the death of his uncle, Earl Femple, 
in 1979, when he ſucceeded him in his eſtate and title, 
and was called to the Upper Houſe, and in 1789, on the 
death of Earl Nugent, he alſo ſucceeded to his honors. 


His lordſhip was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land the 3 iſt of July, 14982, which he reſigned the 3d of 
May, 1783, and on the 16th of December following, he 
was made ſecretary of ſtate for the home department. On 
the 3d of November, 1787, his lordſhip again went to 
Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, in which high ſituation his 
abilities and munificence were equally diſplayed, His 
lordſhip was on the zoth of November, 1784, created 
Marquis of Buckingham, and is at preſent a teller of the 

exchequer 
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exchequer for life, lord lieutenant of the county of 
Bucks, and colonel of the Buckinghamſhire militia, 


During the time he ſat in the Houſe of Commons, his 
lordſhip was conſidered as a very able ſpeaker,. and from 
us great knowledge, and conſtitutiqnal principles, was 
nuch coveted by all parties as one of the committee on 
the controverted elections, under the bill that has re- 
flected ſo much luſtre on his father's much * name 
and public virtue. | | 


Nor will the ſon be leſs honored in the annals of hif- 
tory than the father, who eſtabliſhed the grand palladium 
of the freedom of election in the Houſe of Commons, 
ſince by his penetration and ſpirit he ſaved the conſtitu- 
tion of his country by the overthyqw of Mr. Fox's fa- 
mous India bill, in the year 1783. ” | 


The ſignifying that his Majeſty's aſſent would not be 
given to this monſtrous bill, pronounced by every indepen- 
dent character a death wound to the independence of the 
kingdom, and which was committed by the King to the 
Marquis of Buckingham, was ſaid to have. wholly origi- 
nated in his advice. His lordſhip was on this occaſion 
accuſed by oppoſition of © ſecret, or undue. influence; 


but the fact is, the whole nation bighly applauded him for 


his noble and patriotic conduct, and clearly ſaw the diſ- 
tinction between a mean underhand working on the royal 
mind for the atiaining ſome private view, and the open 
manly conduct of a nobleman endowed with a high ſenſe 


of honor, and a real regard for the conſtitution, ap- 
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proaching his ſovereign for the public good as a peer of 
the realm, and an hereditary counſellor of the ſtate. 


His lordfhip's illuſtrious birth and great family alliances 
muſt neceſſarily render his ſupport an honor to any admi- 
niſtration, but his lordſhip is not more to be valued on 
thoſe conſiderations, than he is on account of his exten- 
ſive knowledge and ſhining talents. 


No one is better informed of the true principles of the 
conſtitution, or better enabled to preſerve them undimi- 
niſhed for the benefit of poſterity. His lordſhip always 
ſenſibly feels the ſubject, when it reſpects the rights and 
intereſts of his country, and never fails to deliver himſelf 
with the dignity of a nobleman, and the manners of a 
gentleman, at the ſame time that he is equally perſpicuous 
and unaffected in his language. 


Ms, 


eluded. 


Mz. ANSTRUTHER. 


Tins gentleman is the ſon of Sir John Anſtruther, 
Bart. deſcended from a reſpectable family of Scotland, and 
ſucceeded his father as member of Parliament for Craill, 
on his vacating his ſeat in 1782. In 1790 he was elected 
for Cockermouth, for which place he at preſent ſits in the 


Houſe of Commons. 


Having entered himſelf a ſtudent of Lincoln's Inn, he 
was called in due courſe to the bar, and has been diſtin- 
guiſhed for as rapid a riſe in his profeſſion as any young 
man of his time, a circumſtance the more honorable to 
him, as it may be fairly aſcribed to thoſe abilities that ſo 
conſpicuouſly marked his career into public life. 


His talents have been engaged in moſt of the great and 
popular cauſes heard for ſome years paſt at the bar of the 
Lords and Commons, and particularly in Weſtminſter 
Hall on the impeachment of Mr. Haſtings, in the con- 
ducting of which he was one of the managers appointed 
by the Houſe of Commons, and greatly inſtrumental in 
bringing forward the more important articles on that very 
laborious and important buſineſs, | 


Mr. Anſtruther's profeſſional qualities pointing him out 
as a. proper perſon for filling with credit to himſelf and 
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honor to the public, the higher diſtinctions of the law, he 
was on the yth of February, 1793, made a king's counſel, 
and at the ſame time appointed a Welch judge for Merio - 
neth, Carnarvon, and Angleſea, in North Wales, and in 
1794 he ſucceeded Mr. Erſkine as attorney-general to the 


Prince of Wales. FR! in 


In fuck high eſtimation are his talents held by adminif- 


eng. that he was employed on the late conſpiracies in 
Scotland, as counſel on the part of the crown on the trial 


of Watts and Downie for high treaſon, the whole pro- 
ceedings of which he is ſaid to have arranged with great 
ability and ſkill. 


He is alſo ſtanding counſel to the board of Eaſt India 


controul. 


In his parliamentary conduct, this gentleman generally 
voted with oppoſition till the year 1794, when he con- 
nected himſelf with adminiſtration, at the ſame time that 
Lord Loughborough was appointed to the ſeals. 


His eloquence has been happily exerciſed on a variety 
of occaſions, but never more ably than in proving, that 
the trial of Mr, Haſtings did not abate with the diſſolution 
of Parliament. He has alſo ſupported, on the true prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution, and every ground of policy and 
reaſon, the aſſociations formed for the ſecurity of the 
public peace, and all thoſe meaſures ſince adopted in Par- 
lament for that purpoſe. He has likewiſe ſhewn himſelf 


to be well informed of the laws of Scotland, and of the 


conſtitution 
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conſtitution of the courts of juſtice in that kingdom, and 
has with great ſucceſs oppoſed their being altered, as at 
tempted by Mr, Adam, and other modern reformers. 


In the adjuſtment of the Prince of Wales's affairs, this 
gentleman bore a very diſtinguiſhed part, and was ſo high 
in the confidence of the Prince on the occaſion, | as to be 
honored with his meſlage to the Commons, in which his 
Royal Highneſs © was deſirous to acquieſce in whatever 
«© might be the ſentiments of the Houſe, both with re- 
« ſpect to the future regulation of his expenditure, and 
« the appropriation of any part of the income they might 
« think fit to grant him, for the diſcharge of his debts.” 


Mr. Anſtruther poſſeſſes much political information 
and legal knowledge, His delivery is fluent, diſtin, and 
animated, his memory extremely retentive, and his argu- 
ments always well grounded and ably ſupported, | 
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EARL FITZWILLIAM, 


Tu 18 * enjoys the hereditary titles of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, Viſcount Milton, Lord Fitzwilliam, and 
Baron Milton, in England. He alſo poſſeſſes the titles 


of Earl Fitzwilliam, , Viſcount Milton, and Baron Fitz- 


Flay of Lifford, in Ireland. 


le was horn. May the 3oth, 1748, and came "to his 
preſent titles and eſtates on the deceaſe of his father the late 
Eatl, Auguſt 9, 1750. At the age of twenty-one he 
married Charlotte Ponſonby, youngeſt daughter of Wil- 
liam, earl of Beſhorough, in Ireland. By this marriage 
he has a ſon, nine years old, and a daughter one year 


younger, 


Being the nephew. of the late Marquis of Rockingham, 
his political principles were early formed congenial to 
that aſſociated body, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Rockingham party. | 


In all the memorable proceedings of it he particularly 
ſignalized himſelf by his zeal, firmneſs, and dignified 


- principles. 


When governor of Nova Scotia, his utmoſt efforts were 
uſed to extend the freedom and comforts of the inhabi- 
tants of that cheerleſs province. 


In 
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In his parliamentary hiſtory he moved ſeveral reſolu- 
tions oppoſing the armament that was raiſed againſt Ruſſia 
in 1792, and. appears to have taken a very active part on 
a variety of occaſions againſt the meaſures of govern- 
ment. Indeed nothing can more ſtrongly mark the high 
opinion that oppoſition. had of him, than his being ap- 
pointed preſident of the Eaſt India commiſſioners under 
Mr. Fox's famous India bill. 


On the Duke of Portland's coming into office in 1794, 
his lordſhip connected himſelf with adminiſtration, and 
filled the office of lord preſident of the council, which 
he ſoon reſigned for the lord lieutenancy of Ireland, a 
place he was induced to accept from the very high confi- 
dence he had in miniſtry, though his continuance in Dub- 
lin was but for a few months, owing to a miſunderſtand- 
ing between the cabinet and his lordſhip, reſpecting the 
admiſſion of Roman Catholics into the Iriſh Houſe of 
Commons, and to certain other privileges hitherto unen- 
joyed by thoſe people, the miniſters of the crown not 
meaning that any relief ſhould be granted to them on 
his lordſhip's arrival in Ireland, and the noble Earl 
having before he ſet our for that kingdom made up 
his mind to begin granting them the relief they aſked 
as ſoon as he commenced his vice-royſhip, but which 
being interrupted in, his lordſhip thought proper to re- 
ſign. 


In private life his lordſhip poſſeſſes the oft amiable 
manners, and unbounded benevolence. Nor is he want- 
ing in many requiſites to form a good ſpeaker. His in- 

formation 
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formation i is very extenſive, and though he labours under 
an impediment i in his ſpeech, the importance of his mat- 
ter, the ſeeming candor of his conduct, and great weight 
of his character, never fail to impreſs, though they may 
not convince, or to command reſpect, however his political 
ſentiments may fail to meet the concurrence of the Houſe, 


(14% ), . 


LORD HOOD. 


Suutbrk! Hood, Lord Hood, Baron 4 Catherington, 
and a baronet, was married to Miſs Lindzee of Portſ- 
mouth, by whom he has a ſon and heir, born in 17 54. 


His lordſhip was created a baronet in 17 68, and in 
September 1783 was made a peer of Ireland. The fa- 
ther of his lordſhip, who is brother to Lord Bridport, 
was bred to the church, and was many years vicar of 
Burleigh, 1 in Somerſetſhire, and afterwards of Thorncombe 


in Devon. 


In 1 784, his lordſhip was elected with Mr. Fox one of 
the repreſentatives in Parliament for the city of Weſt- 
minſter, after one of the moſt ſpirited polls ever known. 
The numbers of the electors on this occaſion were as 


1 


Lord Hood - * 6694 
Mr. Fox - - 6234 
Sir Cecil Wray - . 5998 


Amongſt other honors, the ironmongers company on 
the 28th of December, 1783, preſented. him with the 
freedom of the company, and elegantly entertained him 
at their hall, with all the captains of the Britiſh fleet en- 
gaged with Count de Grafle. 


In 
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In 1788, his lordſhip vacated his ſeat on being appointed 
one of the lords of the admiralty, but was again choſen in 
1790 for Weſtminſter, which he at preſent repreſents. 


His lordſhip quitted the admiralty board the year fol- 
lowing, and in 1790 again reſumed, his ſeat, which he 
leſt on the reſignation of Earl Chatham. 


His lordſhip's abilities as a naval commander are too 
well known to receive any additional luſtre from the 
aid of panegyric. In the laſt war, when Great Bri- 
tain, without a fingle friend or ally, was openly attacked 
by the moſt powerful maritime ſtates in Europe, the Bri- 
tiſh fleet under the command of Rodney and Hood tri- 


umphed over every oppoſition. At that critical period, 
ſo perilous to this country, when the ſafety of our Weſt 


India iſlands filled the public mind. with. the moſt fear- 
ful apprehenſions, the victorious exertions of Lord Hood 
powerfully contributed to turn the current of misfortune, 


and revived the almoſt expiring hope of the nation. 


By a train of ſucceſſes ſcarcely to be paralleled by any 
tormer examples, he defeated and deſtroyed the fleet of the 
enemy, and had the peculiar honor to ſwell the triumph 
of the Britiſh flag by the capture of the French Admiral, 


the celebrated Count de Graſſe. 


Lord Hood, as a naval officer, is equally diſtinguiſhed 
for ſkill, courage, and humanity. Aſſiſted by the firſt, 
he plans and executes with judgment ; ſupported by the 
ſecond, he braves danger and overpowers reſiſtance; and 

ä by 
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by the amiable exerciſe of the laſt; he has even conciliated 
the eſteem of captive enemies. It has always been his 
good fortune to be a particular favorite with our brave 
failors, for though he is regular in obſerving every kind 
of neceſſary diſcipline, yet he has been ſo kindly attentive 
to their various concerns, that they have, on all occa- 
ſions, been forward to follow, bene he has been 6 
pointed to lead, 


The memorable victory of the 12th of April, 1582, 
is ſafely depoſited in the naval records of Great Britain, 
that day ſo eventful and auſpicious to this country has 
crowned him with unfading laurels, and will inſure to his 
name the reſpect and gratitude of future ages. 


But in no inſtance will his lordſhip's profeſſional ſer- 
vices be found to redound more to his honor, than in that 
afforded by his important and ſueceſsful exertions in the 
Mediterranean, where he commanded the Britiſh fleets in 
the year 1793. On the 16th of July, he blocked up the 
port of Toulon, which furrendering on the 28th of the 
fame month to the Britiſh admiral, Lord Hood took poſ- 
ſeſſion both of the town and ſhipping in the name of Louis 
XVII. It was again put into the hands of the French 
on the 19th of December following, and evacuated by his 
lordſhip, whoſe {kill and humanity on the en 18 hn 
known to the public. 


This was ſoon afterwards followed by a more fignal and 


memorable ſervice, when his lordſhip, after -a ſeries -of 
the moſt brilliant ſucceſſes, made himfelf entire maſter· of 


2 Corſica 
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Corſica, which kingdom was, in conſequence thereof, 
on the 21ſt of June, 1794, united to the crown of Great 
Britain. 8 


Fis lordſhip has on ſeveral occaſions received the thanks 
of Parliament, and particularly for his judicious and gal- 
lant conduct in the Mediterranean, and the capture of 
Corſica, for which the thanks of the Houſes of Lords 
and Commons were unanimouſly voted him in the moſt 


handſome and grateful terms. 


Lord Hood having been bred to the ſtudy of naval 
tactics, and having ſpent a great part of his life in the 
active defence of his country, has had but little leiſure 


to cultivate the art of public ſpeaking, yet he neverthe- 
leſs delivers his ſentunents with eaſe and correctneſs. 


Indeed there is an unembarraſſed freedom in his manner 
- not always to be found in gentlemen of the ſame pro- 


feſſion. 


His lordſhip in April 1794, was made an admiral of 
the blue, and as a mark of the royal approbation of 
his long and important ſervices, on the 24th of March 


laſt, the dignity of an Engliſh baroneſs was conferred on 


| Lady Hood. 


Tn his political conduct his lordſhip's ſentiments have 
always been congenial with thoſe of Mr. Pitt, with whom 
he has uniformly voted on all great queſtions, except in 
the repeal of the ſhop tax, in favor of which his lordſhip 


took an active part, a circumſtance which leads us to 
believe 
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believe his lordſhip to act from the thorough conviction of 
his own mind; in the ſupport of adminiſtration, ſince, 
when he has thought himſelf called upon to differ from 
them in opinion, he has felt himſelf under no reſtraint on 
account of his natural attachment to goverument. 
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Siz PEPPER ARDEN. 


TH I'S reſpectable character is of an ancient and opti- 
lent family of Cheſhire. At a proper age he was ſent to 
the univerſity of Cambridge, where he received his edu- 
cation with Mr. Pitt, after which, he was entered a ſtudent 
of the law, and admitted to the bar. 


The firſt appearance of this gentleman in his profeſ- 
fional line, was as a counſel before the committees of the 
Houſe of Commons under Mr. Grenville's bill for de- 
ciding on controverted elections, in which he diſcovered 
much knowledge and ſhrewdneſs of remark. 


In 178g he received the honor of knighthood, and was 
made his Majeſty's ſolicitor-general, and in 1784 he was 
appointed attorney- general in the room of Lloyd Kenyon, 


Eſq. and alſo chief juſtice of Cheſter. And in 1788 he 


ſucceeded to his preſent ſituation as maſter of the rolls. 


le was firſt elected into Parliament in 1984, for Ald- 
borough, in Yorkſhire, and afterwards in 1790, for 


Haſtings, but at preſent repreſents the city of Bath, for 


Which he was. choſen the 2gth of of November; 1794. 
upon Viſcount Bayham's. ſeat be coming vacant, on the 
death of his father the Earl of Camden | 
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In point of judgtnent and integrity, we believe no 
judge ever came before Him. Whatever the caſe may bey 
the ends of juſtice are all he has in view, not ate his pri- 
vate virtues as a father, huſband, maſter, and friend, leſs 
Wale to Mii: | 


Ie has all PO” bake under the miniſterial ſedate, 
and has been uniformly conſiſtent in his ſupport of govern- 
ment, unleſs an exception may be made to it in his con- 
tending, that the impeachment of Mr. Haſtings ended 
with the diſſolution of Parliament. He has alſo differed 
from Mr. Pitt reſpecting a parliamentary reform, having 
always oppoſed it in the moſt ſtrenuous manner, As to his 
political ſentiments, however, no one can charge him 
with whim, verſatility, or tergiverſation. In diſcharging 
his public duties he never errs by. miſtake, nor blunders 
by accident. He has digeſted his principles too well to 
violate on any occaſion the political unities. 


There have been few queſtions of any conſequence 
on which he has not exerciſed his talents. He moved the 


addreſs to the King on the 25th of May, 1792, on the 


royal proclamation for ſuppreſſing all ſeditious writings 
and meetings, and has given his countenance and ſupport 


to all the great national proceedings that have of late ſo 


honorably characterized the hiſtory of Parliament. 


As x ſpeaker he is equally ready and. ſpirited, and is 


never in want of wit, and ſarcaſm, when neceſſary to 


repel or reprove his opponent. His ſupport of govern- 
ment, ariſing from the pureſt motives, is at once able and 
| L 2 reſpectable, 
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reſpectable, and muſt always be rendered valuable by 
thoſe qualities that ſecure him the eſteem. of all who have 
the happineſs of his acquaintance. 


* 


He is married to the daughter of the late Wilbraham 
Bootle, Eſq. of Cheſter, and many years member for 
that city. a 


. 
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MARQUIS or TITCHFIELD. 


Tu IS very promiſing and highly diſtinguiſhed young 
nobleman is the ſon of the Duke of 5 and was 
born the 24th of June, 1768. | 


His lordſhip was choſen one of the repreſentatives in 
Parliament for the county of Bucks, on the creation of 
Lord Grenville in 1790, for which place he at preſent 
ſits with Sir John Aubrey, Bart. 


Since his obtaining a feat in the Houſe of Commons he 
has taken a very active part in the debates, and fully vin- 
dicated his noble relation, the Duke of Portland, from 
the charge ſo improperly brought forward by a noble earl 
in a recent publication, and other modern reformers, of 
his having formerly concurred with them in their inno- 
vating principles, the fact being, that the noble Duke. 
never did agree to any plan whatever of parliamentary 
reform, 

On the King's proclamation for ſuppreſſing ſeditious 
meetings and writings, his lord ſhip gave it his hearty ſup- 
port, upon the ground that it was never improper in the 
Houſe to declare its determination to maintain the tran- 
quiliity of the kingdom, and he has fince ſtood forward 
in a very able and manly manner in ſupport of the various 

ET: meaſures 
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meaſures adopted for preſerving the conſtitution of his 
country from the attacks of foreign . enemies, and the 
traiterous deſigns of domeſtic foes. 


As a ſtill farther means of being enabled to do this, 
and ſerve his Majeſty and the public, his lordſhip has been 
appointed lord lieutenant of the county of Middleſex, a 
ſituation at all times of high truſt and confidence, but 
eſpecially ſo at this period, when it is become particularly 
neceſſary that there ſhould be a perſon not only of high 
birth, rank, and abilities, but of true conſtitutional prin- 
ciples, as the head conſervator of the peace for the moſt 
wealthy province in the world. 


His lordſhip, who poſſeſſes a handſome perſon, and 


graceful deportment, may be conſidered very conſiderably 
above a degree of mediocrity as an orator. His language, 
like his manners, is eaſy and elegant, while his well- 
informed mind, and active turn, will always render him 
a very valuable acquiſition to any cauſe he may honor 
with his ſupport. 


He was married the 4th of Auguſt, 1795, to Miſs 
Scott, daughter of the late General Scott, whoſe ſplendid 
fortune, as well as ſuperior accompliſhments, are well 


known to the world. 
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ALDERMAN 


AldtzzMan ANDERSON. 


Ox Mr. Brook Watſon's vacating his ſeat. in 1799, 
upon his going ont as commiſſary-general to the Rritiſh 
forces on the continent, this gentleman was elected intq 
Lac ag as one of the wann of the city of 
London. 


He is a Ruſſian Merchant of the moſt reſpectable con- 
nections, a director of the Royal Exchange fire office, 
and in many other reſpects of the firſt conſeqyence in the 
city, being alſo one of its aldermen, to which office 
he was elected for the ward of Alderſgate in the year 
1789. 


He is in his political conduct avowedly on the fide of 
government, and for the time he has ſat in the Houſe of 
Commons, few members have taken a more active part in 
public buſineſs, 


On the zoth of March, 1793, he moved for leave to. 
bring in a bill for the more effectual prevention of frauds 
by merchants and bankers clerk and for making the ſame 
telany 5 


On this occaſion he obſerved, that, as commerce was 
the great ſecurity of this country, it was requiſite, in order 
L 4 to 
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to protect it more effectually, that the law ſhould ſhew 
greater ſeverity to ſuch bankers and merchants clerks, as 
might embezzle their maſters property; than had hitherto 
been ſhewn,;j while a menial ſervant of ſuch gentlemen 
could be tried for his life, for ſtealing forty ſhillings, their 
clerks might defraud them of eight or ten thouſand pounds, 
with no other remedy for them than a civil action. This 
exceſſive lenity was lately ſeen to have been productive of 
the moſt ſerious conſequences, and therefore every prin- 
ciple of theoretical as well as experimental Juſtice, loudly 
called for an amendment. 


He re- ſtated the inſufficiency of the preſent penal laws; 
and ſaid, that he had already conſulted the firſt legal autho- 
rities upon the matter. 


On the hinge of the bill for new-modelling, or rather 
providing and eſtabliſhing a militia ſuitable to the firſt 
metropolis of the Britiſh empire, he ſaid, that many at- 
tempts had been made to impoſe on the underſtandings of 
the citizens of London ; but they would not ſwallow the 
poiſon however palatable the doſe was made up ; the ma- 
jority of the citizens were decidedly in favour of the bill. 
He obſerved, that Mr. Sheridan had faid the members for 
London were not preſent on the preceding Friday, Mr. 
Anderſon faid he was in the Houſe at a quarter of an 
hour after four o'clock, and he begged leave to ſay he at- 
tended the Houſe, he believed, as frequently as any 
member did, and he trufted that none 25 theſe refieftions 

cou be thrown out again. 


We 
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We have thought it neceſſary to mention this, not only 
as ſtrongly marking the worthy alderman's attention te - 
the duties of his fituation, but as well to ſhew that he þ 
not wanting in a laudable degree of ſpirit to notice, in a 
proper manner, any impertinence of remark from any 
one, however high he may rank on the fide of oppoſition, 
or think himſelf thereby warranted in taking any liberty 
in which he may chuſe to indulge. 


His conduct on the occaſional loſs of our merchant - 
men has been extremely liberal towards adminiſtration, 
He admitted there had been many loſſes at ſea on our 
part, but thought they aroſe from the raſhneſs of in- 
dividuals, who frequently failed without waiting for a 
proper convoy. He juſtified the opinion of the citizens 
of London in favor of a war in preference to a mean 
or diſhonourable peace as petitioned for at an irregular 
and heterogeneous meeting at Guildhall of what op- 
poſition had the effrontery to ſtile the liverymen of Lon- 
don; and to ſhew his readineſs, at all times, to the in- 
tereſt of his conſtituents, on the 4d of March, 1794, 
he preſented a petition fram the wine merchants of the 
city of London, againſt a regulation in the bill for im- 
poſing an additional duty on wines, and praying that the 
new duty ſhould not commence but from the 24d of Fe- 
bruary, vas it was never uſual for any new duty to be laid 
on any article, until ſuch time as the bill empowering it 
had received the royal aſſent. 


As a ſpeaker he has already given ſufficient proofs of 
his capacity for joining in debate, as well as of his 
being 


ö - ol ALDERMAN ANDERSON, 
1 being a man of buſineſs, and fully capable of diſcharg · 
J ing with credit to himſelf, and honor to the citizens of 


London, the important tryſt they have fo judiciouſſy 
repoſed in him. 
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MARQUIS or ABERCORNE. 


H IS lordſhip, John James Hamilton, ſucceeded his 
uncle, who was Earl of Abercorne in Scotland, and Viſ- 
count Hamilton in England, and died unmarried the 8th 
of October, 1789. He was created an Engliſh viſcount 
the 24th of Auguſt, 1986, till which time he fat in the 
Engliſh Houſe of Lords, as a peer of Scotland. And on 
the ad of October, 1790, the preſent Marquis of Aher- 
corne was raiſed to that dignity. He is alſo Viſcount 
Strabone in Ireland. 


He vas firſt elected a member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons for Eaſtlooe, in Cornwall, in 1780, and afterwards 
for Saint Germain in 1784, which he continued to repre- 
ſent till he was called to the Houſe of Lords. 


Few members have ever more diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
than his lordſhip in the Britiſh ſenate. ' In the Commons 
he was much in the habit of ſpeaking, and went at great 
length, and with acknowledged ability, into all the more 
important queſtions agitated during his time, in which he 
afforded many inſtances of the independence of his cha- 
rafter, and the regard he poſſeſſes for the true principles 
of the conſtitution, s 


His 
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His hiſtory is equally intereſting in the Lords, where 
he has given the moſt honorable ſupport to government, 
On the roval proclamation for ſuppreſſing ſeditious meet- 
inzs and writings, be moved the addreſs to his Majeſty in 
the moſt loyal and fririted terms, and at the ſame time 
with a dignity and force of expreſſion equal to the im- 
portance of the ſubje& ; © at a moment when there were, 
s emiffaries abroad for the purpoſe of making the people 
« unhappy and difeontented, he deemed it the duty of 
« every one to come forward, and declare what they felt, 
& and the principles by which they were actuated.” 


In the laſt ſeſſion his lordſhip took an opportunity of 


expreſſing himſelf very fully and explicitly on the preſent 


war. © He was ready, he faid, to avow that the preſent 
« ear in which we were engaged, was a war for our ſafety, 
« property, liberties, and lives. When he had called to his 
& mind our real ſituation with reſpect to France, an infer- 
« nal war, a war with the infernal beings was compara- 
« tively preferable. But no degree of provocation, he ſaid, 
& wou'd, or ſhould lead him beyond the bounds of a ſyſ- 
tem of moderation and true policy. He did not doubt 
* the bravery of Britiſh troops, their valor was too well 
& eftabliſhed to be called in queſtion ; but he did not ſee 
* why they ſhould be made principals every where? Why 
they thould be facriticed to the intrigues of other pow- 
« ers. Theſe continental dreams were but delufion ! 
„We were poſſeſſed, he faid, of reſources; but we 
« ſhould buſband them, and not profuſely ſquander the 
% blood and treature of the country to the caprice and 


& crooked policy of continental connections. He was 
« for 
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« for withdrawing our troops from the continent, and 
acting only by ſea, or on ſuch occaſions as our aſhſtance 
© could be decidedly uſeful to our allies.” 


His lordſhip has long been conſidered as an elegant and 
accompliſhed ſpeaker. He poſſeſſes a well-informed mind, 
a ſpirited mode of exprefling himſelf, and a great keennefs 
of obſervation and remark. No one ever has more the 
appearance of delivering the genuine ſentiments of his 
heart. In the courſe of his ſpeech the hearer is from his 
manner all along ſtrongly impreſſed with the independence 
of his character. He never fails to meet the queſtion fully 
and fairly, and to ſpeak without ambiguity or reſerve. 


His lordſhip was married in 1792, to Lady Cecll 
Hamilton. | 
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Tins gentleman's father, the late Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
Bart. ſucceſſively held ſeveral places under government, 
and was many years treaſurer of the navy, having filled 
that reſpectable and lucrative fituation from the year 
1770 to the time of his death, which happened in 17779, 
and was highly reſpected for his virtues and abilities. 


' The prefent Sir Gilbert Elliot, who was brought up 
in the profeſſion of the law, and admitted to the bar, was 
firſt elected to a ſeat in parliament for Roxburghſhire in 
Scotland, on the death of his father, who had repreſented 
it for many years, and in 1984 was returned for Ber- 
wick. He is, at preſent, one of the members for Hel- 
ſton, for which place he was choſen in the year 1790. 


His ſtudy of politics commenced at a very early pe- 


riod, and few members, at his age, have ever diſcovered . 


ſo enlightened a mind, and ſuch ſtrength of underſtand- 


ing. 


In 1787 he took a very decided and popular part 


againſt the delinquency of oriental characters, and charged 
Sir Elijah Impey, who went to India as lord chief juſtice 


of 


ee 
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of the ſupreme court in 1799, with high crimes and miſ- 
demeanors, the principal of which were, | 


The condemmation of Nuncomar, 
The illegal extenſion of juriſdiction in the Dews- 
nee, 
His conduct at Patna, 
His general mal-adminiſtration of juſtice, 
His conduck in making affidavits. 


Nuncotat, a perſon of great wealth and conſequence 

at Calcutta, had been condemned to public execution by 

an unknown law, and by illegal evidence, in the ſupreme 

tvurt of judicature, where Sir Elijah Impey preſided, and 
had fuffered accordingly. | 


In bringing forward the charges grounded on the be- 


| fortyoihg Heads of accuſation, Sir Gilbert Elliot fpoke at 
great lefipth with ſuch wonderful ability, and depicted the 
tranſactions alluded to with ſuch force of colouring, as to 


meet the higheſt encomiutns from the Houſe. 


On the th of February, 1788, Sir Elijah Impey made 
1 moſt elaborate defence at the bar of the Commons, 
whieh Ne began at half paſt four, and ended at a quarter 
after eight o' clock. # | 


On the death of Mr. Cornwall, in 1580, his great 
knowledge of the rules and orders of the Houſe, and na- 
tur} fitneſs for buſineſs, pointed Sir Gilbert Elliot out a 

2 a proper 
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a proper perſon for the high office of Speaker, though the 
choice fell on the preſent Lord Grenville. 


On his being created a peer ſoon afterwards, Sir Gil- 
bert Elliot was again propoſed with Mr. Addington, who 
at preſent preſides in the chair. 


Sir Gilbert Elliot was nominated by Mr. Ellis, father 
of the Houſe, who was ſeconded by Mr. Frederick Mon- 
tagu, a gentleman long known tor his inflexible integrity 
and extenſive parliamentary knowledge. On this occa- 
fion Mr. Fox paid Sir Gilbert Elliot the higheſt compli- 
ments, and ſaid the abilities and integrity of the worthy 
baronet were well known to every one, and that he had 
long revered and always ſhould admire and eſteem them. 


On the 28th of December, 1793, in ſpeaking in ſupport 
of the alien bill, brought in by Mr. Dundas, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot took occaſion to lament, that a right honorable 
friend, Mr. Fox, with whom he had ſo many years acted, 
ſhould, in his late parliamentary ſpeeches, have departed 
entirely from thoſe principles which actuated a noble 
perſonage, the Duke of Portland, and the reſt of thoſe 
friends who had long enjoyed with him an union of ſen- 
timents. The duty he owed his country was, however, 
paramount, he ſaid, to all other conſiderations, and he 
muſt, therefore, declare, that the parliamentary conduct of 
Ar. Fox had not only been ſuch as he could not in honor and 
epnſcience ſupport, but it was, in his mind, totally and dia- 
metrically oppoſite to the intereft and ſafety of the country. 


4 He 
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He concluded by declaring, that ſeeing an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity to give every ſupport to the government, he was 
determined zealouſly to co-operate, in his public and in 
his private capacity, with his Majeſty's miniſters in their 
exertions to - defend the conſtitution, and to fave the 
country from the evident attacks meditated againſt it. 


Accordingly on Lord Hood's poſſeſſing himſelf of 
Toulon, he was appointed one of the commiſfioners, with 
his lordſhip and Governor O*Hara, on the part of Great 
Britain, previous to which he was made one of his Ma- 
jeſty's privy council, and on the union of Corſica with 
the crown of Great Britain, he was appointed his Ma- 
jeſty's vice-roy of that kingdom, in which high ſituation 
he at preſent preſides, 


As a ſpeaker, no one expreſſes himſelf with more caſe, 
complacency of manners, or elegance of language. 


7 
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EARL OF CARLISLE., 


Ts much reſpetted and highly accompliſhed noble- 
man is alſo Viſcount Morpeth, and Baron Dacres, and 
ſucceeded his father in the year 1758. His lordſhip was 
born the 28th of May, 1748, and on the 22d of March, 
1770, was married to Carolina, daughter of the Marquis 
of Stafford, by whom he has iſſue George, We 
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His lordſhip has filled many high and important offices 
under government, and was recommended by his abili- fo 
ties and addrefs, on the diſpute breaking out between pl 
Great Britain and America, for. the fituation of one of 1 

his Majeſty's commiſſioners to that country, for the pur- 
poſe of adjuſting all ſubſiſting differences with the parent 
ſtate. 


In 1977 he was made treaſurer of the royal houſhold. 
In 1779 he was choſen firſt lord of the board of trade, 
which he reſigned in 1781, and went to Ireland as his 
Majeſty's vice-roy. In 1782 he ſucceeded Lord Talbot 
as lord ſteward of his Majeſty's houſhold, which he quitted 
in favor of the Duke of Rutland, and in 1783 he was "_ 
appointed lord privy ſeal, which he reſigned the follow- Kun 


ing year. 
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His lord ſtiip, who had been for ſome time one of the 
leading members in oppoſition, in 1794, in conjunction 
with Lord Loughborough and other great and diſtin- 
guiſhed characters, connected himſelf with adminiſtration, 
whoſe meaſures have ſince had all the ſupport, naturally 
to be expected TW his wp Res ung and readi- 
1 as a _— | 1 0 1H 
81 ITED q 
Nor has his lordſhip derived leſs 1 5 i the exerciſe 
of his talents as a writer. On the reſignation of Earl Fitz. 
william, he addreſſed two letters to Earl Carliſle, on the 
ſabject of his lord lieutenancy of Ireland and in par- 
ticular, as to his readineſs in granting the Roman Catho- 
lics the relief they required. In anſwer ta this his lords 
ſhip publiſhed a reply addreſſed to Earl Fitz william, the 
following extract from which, will probably enable th 
public to ſee ae matter 1 ina a proper point of view, 
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A general lung 5 9h Lord ' Caflifle, „ prevailed 
« that, in your final arrangements, arid concluding con- 
« verſation with his Majeſty's miniſters, previous to your 
going to Ireland, at which others aſſiſted, it was ſettled, 


that no material meaſure, either as to perſons or things, 
% was to be decided upon, without further communica- 


tion and concurrence with the cabinet of England.” 


« You are much miſtaken,” adds his lordſhip,” if you 
think that the world, endeavouring, with very inadequate 
means, to detect on which fide the error of miſappre- 
« henfion lies, even ſuppoſing it ſhould be ſuſpected to 


be with you, has ever aimed any cenſure at your head, 
M 2 * which 
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164 EARL OF CARLISLE. 
*' which made it neceſſary for you to appebht at the tri- 
* bunal of the public, and to open a defence, in my 
mind, unprovoked by accuſation from any quarter, 
* forcing you to advance upon ſuch tender and delicate 
ground, to points generally not conſidered acceſſible.” 
His lordſhip is a ſtrong and powerful advocate for the 
proſecution of the war, being of opinion © that a negotia · 
tron with France would attract the comtmpt and abbor- 
« rence of tem power in Durape.” wr 


lis Lordſhip is a claſſical, correct, and elegant ſpeaker, 
always delivering himfelf with a proper degree of ſpirit 
and animation, without ever being vehement or violent, 
and may be conſidered. as one of the moſt able and re- 
ſpectable in the ſupport of adminiſtration. of 


"Heat preſent holds no oftenſible ſituation under go- 
vernment, but has lately had the honor of being inveſted 
with the moſt noble order of the garter. | 
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His lordſhip, in 2794 ſucceeded his father, that great 
luminary of the law, and invaluable friend to the conſti- 
tution, the late venerable Earl of Camden, whoſe docs 
trine on the law of libels, both in parliament and in the 
courts of Weſtminſter-hall, will tranſmit his Lordſhip's 
name, with every degree of honor, to the lateſt poſterity, 


The preſent Earl of Camden was born in 15 59, and was 
married the 3 1ſt of December, 1786, to Miſs Moleſ- 
worth, ſole daughter and heireſs of the late William 
Moleſworth, Eſq. and niece to Lady Lucan. His lord- 
ſhip's grandfather, Who died in 1724, was chief juſtice 
of the King's Bench, 5 George 1. His father was grey 
ated an Engliſh earl in 1786, was lord chancellor from 
1766 to 1770, and was preſident of the council at the time 
of his de, which eee 81t N af his * 


In 1780 the * Earl of 8 elected: a mem- 
der for the city of Bath, which he continued to repreſent 
till called to the Upper Houſe, and in 1782 he was ap- 
pointed one of the lords of the admiralty. 


His lordſhip ſucceeded his noble father as recorder af 
Bath, and is one of the tellers of the exchequer. And on 
the late * of Earl Fitzwilliam, his lordſhip was 
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appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, in which high ſitua · 
tion his ſervices are at preſent exerting equally to the ho- 
nor of the ſovereign, and the happineſs of the ſiſter 
kingdom. ale 9 „ x1 

In 1794 he had the honor of moving the addreſs, to 
the throne, when his lordſhip fad, & that in ſpeaking his 
% own opinion, he truſted he ſpoke the ſentiments of that 
« Houſe and the country, in wiſhing them to aſſure his 
WY "Majeſty of their firmeſt and ſteady ſupport in carrying 
on the preſent juſt and neceſſary war; a war unpro- 
« voked on our part, and brought on by the repeated 
« threats and attacks from France upon us and our allies ; 
a war juſtified by the neceſſity of defending ourſelves 
«againſt that ſyſtem of anarchy and confuſion, which 


& had ruined and deſolated every deſcription of civilized | 


& orders in that country, and threatened by its preva- 
& lence the deſtruction of every other nation in the 
% world. In this opinion he thought himſelf juſtified by 
« taking a review of the war from its commencement 
down to the preſent period, which; however untoward 
«i might ſeem, from the'difippointments' and reverſes 
which had taken place during the laſt campaign, was 
«certainly the moſt "improper juncture to think of 
„ making peace, becauſe it would be humbling” ourſelves 


to offer to make peace with France, at a time when 


her arms had been fucceſsful, for it was not poſſible 
* that a peace could be concluded with that country un- 
« der ſuch circumſtances, as er we either honorable 
1 or Rafe Tor this. | | 


Path | „Another 
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“Another reaſon that weighed ſtrongly with him, and 
% no doubt with the Houſe, was, that notwithſtanding 
« the temporary ſucceſſes of France, there was a moral 
« impoſſibility that her reſources could be equal to a con- 
« tinuance of thoſe deſperate efforts, by the effects of 
Which alone ſhe had been able to carry on her opera- 
tions as ſhe had done.“ pal 


In his parliamentary conduct his lordſhip has always: 
been on the ſide of government, and has much diſtin- 
guiſhed - himſelf in the ſupport of its meaſures, by the 
united influence of his high character, reſpectable talents, 
and conſtitutional principles. 
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JOHN DENT, Ed. 


Tu I'S gentleman, who is well known as a partner in 
one of the firſt banking houſes in Europe, furniſhes in 
his hiſtory, a moſt pleaſing, as well as a ſtriking inſtance, 
of the happy advancement in life, to be expected from the 
well · directed excreiſe of talents and integrity. 


Conſidered in this point of view Mr. Dent ſtands 
highly diſtinguiſhed, having by his abilities and conduct 
raiſed himſelf to an elevated ſituation in the zodiac of 
public fame, and acquired a degree of conſequence, not 
only in the commercial, but political world, that muſt 
always reflect no little luſtre on an individual. 


At the general election in 1790, he was elected a 
repreſentative in Parliament for the town of Lancaſter, 
for which place he at preſent ſits in the Houſe of Com- 


Few perſons have been more active as a Britiſh ſenator, 
during the period he has ſuſtained that character, than 
- which nothing can be more reſpectable, when ſupported 
with the independence he is known to poſſeſs. Intereſt, 
at leaſt, has never been ſuſpected of actuating his con- 


duct, 
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duct, nor has he in voting with oppoſition an /awe doocn - 


ſions, been thought — — 
„ 4 


Though not a brenne orator, he is conſiderably — 
a degree of mediocrity, and may juſtly be pronounced a 


very uſeful member. He has frequently taken a part in 
the debates highly creditable to him as a ſtateſman and 
legiſlator, and on ſome occaſions has diſplayed much 
political knowledge. One particular trait in his character, 
no leſs honorable to him, than worthy the example of 
others, is, that liberality of ſentiment which has uni- 
formly diſtinguiſhed his parliamentary conduct. 


He ranks amongſt thoſe who have given their ſupport 
to the war, and juſtified adminiſtration in their meaſures 
reſpeCting it. But the moſt prominent feature in his hiſtory, 
is, the very able and active part he has taken in diſcovering 
the abuſes committed in the department of the poſt-office, 
which will always be thought to well entitle him to the 
praiſe that the public have given him on the occaſion. 
The very ſhameful and ſcandalous practices ariſing from 
partiality or prejudice, made uſe of in forwarding, or ſup- 
preſſing the circulation of Newſpapers, ſo extremely 
intereſting to private property, and ſo productive to the 
public revenue, has long called for redreſs, and there is 
no doubt, but that it will be properly corrected by the 
bill, which Mr. Dent has pledged himſelf to bring in 
during the next ſeſſion, on the ſubject. 


In 


170 JOHN DENT; £SQz! 
' Inſhott,) in whatever light we view this gentleman, we 
cannot but conſider him as having made a very rapid pro- 
greſs in his public career, and furniſhed the moſb promiſing » 
earneſt of his forming a true move! wy a free and inde- 
1 bee * eee 1 


EARL or MOIRA. 


Tu IS diſtinguiſhed nobleman, who is the ſecond Earl 
of Moira, is deſcended from Sir John Rawdon, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, who in 1717 married the ſecond 
daughter of Sir Richard Levinge, Bart. ſpeaker of the 
Houſe of Commons, by whom he had iſſue, with other 
children, John, father of the preſent Earl, Who was 
created Lord Rawdon of Moira, in the county of Downe, 
the gth of April, 1750, and afterwards advanced on the 
T5;th of December, 5. to the n of Earl of 
Moira. | bas | | | 2d 


The noble Earl, whoſe ts reflects ſo much aL 
on true nobility, oommenced his career of public life 
with the moſt brilliant ſhew of future greatneſs. He 
imbibed an early ardor for military fame, and ſerved in 
America _— on war between that e. and Great 
Britain. | 0180. 19 (1) mou mid! 5 e | 
tal acht banoifns} aun 1 219 dude, Tango ns; un 

His character on this occaſion received great and de- 
ſerved luſtre. All who knew him, during the ſeveral 
campaigns, in which he took ſo active a part, ſpeak of 
his lordſhip in the higheſt terms of panegyric. His bra- 
very as a ſoldier was every way equalled by his philan- 
thropy as a man. Where his duty led bim there he 
— adventured, and when his private fortune could 

adminiſter 
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adminiſter to the wants of others, his purſe is ſaid to have 
deen as open as his heart. His humane attention, indeed, 

has ever endeared him to the ſoldiers under his command, 
who, highly as they reſpect his authority, ſerve him till 
more faithfully from the love they bear him. 


On lis return to England his lordſhip became as much 
diſtinguiſhed for his ſenatorial abilities, as he had been 
before for his conduct in the field. His abilities as a 
parliamentary | ſpeaker were univerſally acknowledged. 
Nor were their lordſhips wanting in the reſpec due to his 
talents and. worth, while out of doors his lordſhip ſtood 
high in the eſtimation of the public. 


As it is well known that all the nicer ſenſibilities of 
the heart form the great and leading characteriſtics of the 
noble lord, it is hardly neceſſary to ſay, that on whatever 
occaſion he has come forward in the Houſe of Lords, 
his object has ever been the good of mankind. The 
moſt ſtriking proof of his benevolence is afforded by his 
long and unwearied' exertions, in endeavouring to obtain 
an act of Parliament to relieve the really inſolvent debtor, 
and reſcue him from the horrors of perpetual impriſon- 
ment; an object which the legiſlature ſanctioned the laſt 
ſeſſion, to an extent never known before, through his 
lordſhip's generous . 


His lordſhip has never held any place under govern- 
ment, unleſs from his military rank, and the great and 
important expedition he was ſometime ago appointed to 
re wag in favor of the French royaliſts, the forces 
to 
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to be employed on which were however in general de - 
tained at Southampton and parts rn | 


| Laſt year his lordſhip ſeryed on the continent, where 
he had ſeveral opportunities of diſplaying his military 
talents, and of evincing his courage and bravery in the 
ſervice of his country. He has ſince been honored with 
the command of another large body of troops, ſuppoſed 
to have been intended for the ſupport of the French 
royaliſte. / avicqtine Ni S151 * 


On this ſubject, the following explanation was given 
by the noble Earl in the Houſe. of Lords the 14th of 
February, 1794. He had been ſent for, his lordſhip 
% ſaid, by his Majeſty's miniſters on the 27th of Octo- 
| 4 ber, and informed by them of the ſuccours with which 
„ it was intended the royaliſts ſhould be furniſhed. He 
« did not heſitate to undertake the expedition propoſed, 
nor that reſponſibility which he conſidered! as attached 
to it. The appointment of ſome French officers in his 
army had been ſtated to be illegal, but the motives 
* which governed his conduct on this occaſion were 
„ theſe. He underſtood from very good authority, that 
„the royaliſts, though in poſſeſhon of great numbers of 
„ cannon, had no men capable of managing them; it 
therefore became an object with him to take as many 
« artillery-men with him as he could get, to ſupply 
« this deficiency ; unfortunately, however, it happened, 
« that the exertions made by the government here in 
© other expeditions had ſo exhaufted the country, that 
« the artillery-men which were ſent to him amounted to 

I « ſcarcely 
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& fcarcely one ſeventh of the number he had requeſted. 
« Under theſe circumſtances he ſuggeſted to miniſters the 
.« propriety of employing ſome French Ty officers 
then on the continent in 1 lis hes WEE 
W | | DRM off 

With reſpect to the e military ſervices of the noble 
Earl, Mr. Pitt obſerved in the Houſe of Commons, 
that the troops under Lord Moira, ſo far from being 
4 uſeleſs," had been very active on the continent during 
“ ſome part of the laſt campaign. They had, at diffe- 
&« rent times, ſupplied large reinforcements to the army 
abroad, which had been replaced by freſh levies ;' and 
«to retain ſuch a depot of force always at hand, and 
& under the conduct of fo able a commander, was a ir- 
cumſtance of eonſiderable importance and N pore 
to the internal e of the ne * 

His torathip as a public Waben ſtands APIS diſ- 
tinguiſhed. His figure is remarkably handſome; his voice 
clear and diſtinct; his manner polite, impreſſive; and 
unembarraſſtd; his arguments open and candid, and his 
language ſtrong and elegant. His ideas are quiek and 
correct, his underſtanding ſound and comprehenſive, and 
his information extenſive and accurate. 1 5% 


© Theſe, and the other qualities, which his lordſhip ſo emi- 
nently poſſeſſes, render him one of the moſt accompliſhed 
noblemen, at the ſame time that he is, Pe the- _ 
CO 5 gens of the * | n 
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H IS lordſhip is the ſecond perſon REA rearing this 
title, in Which, on the 31ſt of October, 1983, he ſuc- 
ceeded his father, who was created Earl Spencer, and 
Viſcount Althorpe by his man ee the iſt of 
eme 1768. tort } 123 rr9r71 M ＋ 
Me At ach niovi 100 bi f 70 
77 e . i 4583, to — daughter of «Ae 
Lucan, of the kingdom of Ireland, and js brother-in-law 
to the Duke of Devonſhire, and alſo to the Earl of Beſ.- 
he on 104 Meni ob 07 ett 2 1775 
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His lordſhip was choſen a — for N — 
in 1780, and commenced his political career on the ſide 
of oppoſition, and in the year 1782 Was appointed one 
of the lords of the treaſury, on the Marquis of Rocking - 
e. . the head of SW > ds 

as Mr; Pitt's Paſſes to the reins of 2overnment be 
retired from oſſice, and voted with oppoſition. 100 

As a repreſentative of the people in Parliament, no one 
had more credit given him for the purity of his principles, 
and the ſincerity of his regard for the conſtitution of his 
country, or ever quitted his ſeat with a higher character, 
or qualities better ſuited to grace the peerage. 1 R 
| Holding 
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Holding it expedient for the preſervation of govern- 
ment, that it ſhould have every ſanction and ſupport, his 
lordſhip in 1794 thought proper to join his noble friend 
and relation, the Duke of Portland, in uniting their 
ſervices with the preſent miniſtry, and to accept the office 
* 1 — privy _ 


| 


© His lordſhip very w—T juſtified himſelf for Stand 
2 part with adminiſtration. * He obeyed;” he ſaid; the 
call of his Majefty for the purpoſe of ſerving his ooun- 
& try. He lamented that all thoſe with whom he had 
&« acted in public affairs, did not join the ſtandard of 
« e at this alarming period, for he knew their 

e abilities might be highly ſerviceable to the ſtate, But 
« if they ſhould continue to refuſe, he hoped the country 
« would have energy to defend itſelf. For his part, be 
« ſhould never . what 1 to him to w its true 
«© intereſt.” 91045 et Qititiy 2 

His lordſhip was not long aſter entruſted by his Ma- 
jeſty with the negociation of a very important concern 
with the Emperor of Germany, on which occaſion he 
proceeded to the court of Vienna, where, after a reſi- 
dence of ſome months, his lordſhip concluded the treaty 
lately ſo much the ſubject of diſcuſſion in both Houſes 
of Parliament. 


On his return to England he exchanged his ſituation of 
lord privy ſeal, with the Earl of Chatham, for his preſent 
bae of firſt lord of the admiralty, which high office he 


entered upon the 34 of March, 1795. 
| | In 


BARL SPENCER. 
- Inanſwer 10 Lord Derby the laſt ſeſhon, Earl Spencer 


admitted the extraordinary reſources af the enemy, but in · 


ferred from that. fact, the neceſſiy of our uniting our 
beſt endeavors againſt them. That they had made 
aſtoniſhing exertiuns in the courſe of the laſt campaign, 
„he thought could not be denied, but it was only another 
« reaſon for our further aſfiduity. They undoubtedly 
« ſeemed averſe, as much as paſſible, to peace; but our 
« unanimity in carrying on the war was the like lieſt 
„means, in his mind, eee mw 
„ nion. 

1 He had Sin 1 he * e now, . 2 
& thought on the ſubject, very honeſtly. It was a time, 
in his opinion, in which every man ought to ſpeak out, 
and fairly avow his ſentiments. He had only to aſſure 
© their lord ſhips, that nothing ſhould. be wanting on his 
part to render the Engliſh navy reſpectable. The 
country, he certainly thought, were in the poſſeſſion of 
the means, and he would endeavour to do dn in 
* — the beſt uſe of nr 


2 


14 


The lte u. manner in \ which the nad FER | 


has been conducted fince his lordſhip has been at the head 


of it, does him the higheſt honor, and is fully confirmed 


by the preſent reſpectable ſtate of our navy, and its diſpo- 
ſition for the honor and ſecurity of the Britiſh empire. 


Since the noble Earl has preſided, our convoys have 
ſafely reached their different deſtinations, without in- 
creaſing the enemy's liſts of prizes, and their convoys have 
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been chaced, attacked, and taken under the very cannon 
of their land batteries. The port of Breſt has, as it were 
been iſolated from the ports of Brittany, Normandy, 
and Poitou, which proviſioned its fleets ; and the tri-co- 
loured flag dares no longer diſpute the r of the ea 
with that of Great Britain. 


His lordſhip is indefatigable in the duties of his office, 
and has lately returned from an excurſion, made for the 
purpoſe of perſonally inſpecting the different dock yards, 

and the naval armament intended for the Weſt Indies, in 
order to eſtabliſh our ſuperiority in that 3 of the 
world. 


As a ſpeaker his lordſhip is more inſinuating than ani- 
mated. He delivers himſelf with great facility, and is 
perfectly unembarraſſed, though his tone of voice is ſel- 
dom loud enough to make him heard with eaſe. In his 
ſpeeches he ſeems more deſirous of eſtabliſhing facts than 
diſplaying his eloquence, and of convincing by his argu- 
ments than dazzling by any extraneous flights of oratory. 
He holds the queſtion cloſely in view, and is never looſe or 
deſultory. 


CoLoONEL 
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Cotonet MACLE'OD. 


Tu IS gentleman who is a colonel in the Eaſt India Com- 
pany's ſervice, and lieutenant colonel of the 73d regiment 
of foot, ſerved many years with great military reputation 
in Bengal, where he contracted habits of the greateſt inti- 
macy with Tippoo Saib, of his“ midnight hours” with 
whom his entertaining narrative will long be remembered 
in his parliamentary hiſtory. 


He was elected for Inverneſsſhire in the year 1790, for 
which place he at preſent ſits in the Houſe of Commons. 


In 1792 he ſtrongly reprobated the armament againſt 
Ruſſia as highly impolitic and unjuſt, and declared © that 
the conduct of adminiſtration had induced him to wwith- 
« draw all confidence from them, He conſidered miniſ- 
« ters to be actuated by two principles; the firſt of which 
« was the interfering in the affairs of other nations, and 
acting the part of a buſy-body, and the ſecond in keep- 
ing their places,” 


He has ever ſince taken an active part with oppoſition, 
and reprobated the war, and all the meaſures purſued in 
conſequence of it. It was this conduct of the honorable 
gentleman and his friends that drew from the miniſter the 
following obſervation : | 
"YA "_ 
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Gentlemen, ſaid he, attribute the ſuppoſed miſcar- 
& riages of the war at one time to the difficulty of the war 
&« itſelf, and the impracticability of its objects; and at ano- 
Ather, to the errors of miniſters; but each of theſe 
“charges annihilates the other; for it would be an impoſ- 
* ſibility at once to prove poſitive impracticability, and 
« impute imbecility to the perſons who attempted it ; but 
« thefe, he faid, were of a piece with all the arguments 
& on that fide—a tiſſue of ingenuity, ſubtlety, falſe rea- 
6. ſoning, and deception." + | 


1 1 | 
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i The 1 has "Vs a great deaf of ſervice, and cer · 
i tainly poſſeſſes much military knowledge, but the manner N 
1 of his detailing it ſeldom fails of produci very ludicrou : 
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AAL or CAR NAR vo 
W Herbert, Earl of Carnarvon, and Lord Fort- 
cheſter, was born the 20th of Auguſt, 1741, and married 


July 15, 1471, to the daughter of the Earl of Egremont. 
He was created Baron Partcheſter the I iy, of Ov 


1449 


" He was firſt ach into aan in 1 1805 . FI 
in the room of his uncle, Nicholas Rae Elq. who 
was uncle to the Earl of Pembroke, and afterwards for 


Eaſt-Grinſtead, for which place he continued till called to 


the Upper Houſe. 


During the time he fat in the Commons he took a very 
active part in the debates, and was much diſtinguiſhed by 
his ready talent for ſpeaking, and general acquaintance 
with the political and commercial concerns of his country. 


His lordſhip, we believe, has never had any ſituation un- 
der government, or about the perſon of the King, except 
groom of the bed-chamber to his Majeſty, and is at this 
time colonel of the Wiltſhire militia. 


Cle at preſent ranks amongſt the more active and able 
ſupporters of government. His lordſhip defended the 
addreſs on the king's proclamation for ſuppreſſing ſeditious 

N 3 writings 
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writings and meetings, and alſo the policy and neceſſity of 
the traitorous correſpondence bill as © abſolutely expedient 
in a war like the preſent, unprecedented in its com- 

© mencement by the French, and unprecedented in the 
manner in which it was ſupported by them.” 


 Hislordſhip's knowledge, experience, and abilities may 
be conſidered as reflecting no little honor on adminiſtra- 
tion and their meaſures, to which he gives his entire ap- 
probation. He is well verſed in every ſubje& that can 
poſhbly come under diſcuſſion, is a ready and ſpirited 

| ſpeaker, and poſſeſſes a no inconſiderable claim on the re- 
mea and attention of the Houſe. 
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EARL or DARNLEY. 


J OHN Bligh, Earl and Viſcount Darnley, Baron Clit- 
ton of Rathmore, and Baron Clifton of Leighton Bromſ- 
wold, in England, was born the goth of June, 1767, 
and ſucceeded his father John, the late Earl, July 31, 
1781. 92 = 


Thomas Bligh was one of the privy council to Queen 
Anne, in which honorable poſt he died the 28th of Au- 
guſt, 1710. He married Elizabeth, ſiſter to Brigadier 
James Napier, and by her had John, created a baron 
1721, a viſcount 1723, and an earl in 1725, as above 
mentioned, | 


He died September the 12th, 1728, having married in 
1713 the daughter of the Earl of Clarendon, by Cathe- 
rine, Baroneſs of Clifton, and by her, who died 1722, 
left iſſue three ſons and three daughters, of which was 
Edward, who ſucceeded to the Engliſh barony of Clifton, 
and John the late lord. 


Edward, the eldeſt ſon, took his ſeat in the Houſe of 
Peers, February the 1ſt, 1787, as Lord Clifton, died in 
Auguſt 1747 unmarried, and was ſucceeded by his brother 
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John, the late Earl, who was born October the 1ſt, 1419, 
and September the 11th, 1766, married the daughter and 
heir of John Hoyle, Eſq. of Weſtmeath, by whom he 
had iſſue, John, 1 N earl, 


1 his perhamnenlury coded his is lordſhip ranks amongſt 
the ſupporters of Government. On the addreſs of the 
Honfe promiſing his Majeſty the aid required, for the 
augtnerttatton of his naval and (military forces, on the 
iſt of February, 1793, his Ib&dſhip declared, © that the 
few votes he had had the honor of giving in that 
% Houſe, had hitherto been in oppoſition to miniſters; 
%a convittion, however, of the propriety of their preſent 
tt eurer induced him to Tay; that they had v enthre ap- 
* probation, e eee 
uz * then. yo 


On the motion made by the Duke of Bedford lat ſeſ- 
fion in favor of peace, his lordſhip very ably ſupported 
the amendment propoſed, and ſhrewdly obſerved, “ that 
& He could ſet afide, and overturn all the arguments 
< urged in favor of the original motion, by aſking two 
4 queſtions, to neither of which he believed any anſwer 
4 tonld be given. Theſe queſtions were—firſt, with 
* hm ſhall eve treat And if that was anſwered in the 
« affirmative, the next was—will they treat win you? 
« His lordſhip did not believe a direct anſwer could be 
* n either of thoſe queſtions,” 


His 
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His lordſhip has fully entered into a general ſupport 
of the meaſures of adminiſtration, and excited much at- 
tention by the very promiſing talents that he has diſplayed 
on the occaſion. 
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MAU RICE ROBINSON, Es. 


Tuis gentleman was elected in 1790 one of the repre- 
ſentatives for Boroughbridge, in Yorkſhire. 


In his parliamentary conduct he is diſtinguiſhed as one 
of the inferior planets in the great orb of oppoſition, and 
ſeems, like Mr. Minchin, to direct his attacks principally 
againſt the naval operations of adminiſtration, which, in 
his opinion, are in every reſpect abſurd, impolitic, and 
inadequate, and ill calculated to produce the effect in- 
tended, or indeed to anſwer any good purpoſe whatever. 


His ſpeeches are generally defigned to ſhew the bad 
conſtruction of our ſhips, their inferiority in point of 
failing compared with thoſe of the enemy, the bad methods 
uſed for manning our fleets, and the negle& of our trade, 
continually expoſed to the enemy for want of the neceſ- 


fary convoys. 


In anſwer to this, it was laſt ſeſſion obſerved by Mr. 
Pitt, © that at no period whatever was ſo effectual a pro- 
« tection extended to the trade and commerce of the 
country as at preſent. The circumſtances ſpoken of 
« by certain gentlemen in oppoſition, he ſaid, might ariſe 
« from cauſes which could not be attributed to govern- 


ment: as the various delays on account of the ſhips 
* not 
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not being ready, the different opinions of the ſeveral 
« merchants as to the ſtrength of the convoy, proper 
« places of rendezvous, time of failing, their various 
« views and intereſts, and the unforeſeen and irreſiſtible 
« accidents of wind and weather. All theſe ſhould be 
+ fairly weighed and conſidered.” | 171 


This gentleman, laſt ſeſſion, ſaid, he thought the mi- 
niſter had too much ſucceſs with the majority of Parlia- 
ment, and that he ſtood in need of a good deal of the 
te correction of adverſity,” a no ſmall portion of which, 
there is no doubt, he would long ſince have experienced, 
had he liſtened to oppoſition, and departed from the fyf- 
tem he has purſued. | 
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H IS Grace, who is alſo Marquis of Taviſtock, Earl 
of Bedford, Baron Ruſſel of Cheneys, Thornhaugh, and 
Howland of. Streatham, was born the 11th of Auguſt, 
1765, and ſucceeded his grandfather, the late Duke, who 
died the 14th of January, 1771, his father the Marquis 
of Taviſtock, born September 26, 1739, being unfor- 
tuaately Killed by a fall from his horſe the 22d of March, 


1767. 


His Grace has never held any ſituation under govern- 
ment, and has of late taken a rather active part againſt 
the meaſures of adminiſtration, and particularly againſt 
any farther proſecution of the war, for the termination of 
which he laſt ſeſſion brought * a motion in the 


Houſe of Lords. N 


It is, however, to be obſerved that his Grace, in a 
very able reply in ſumming up the various arguments 
againſt his motion, candidly remarked, © that he had 
4 3 offered to degrade the country by urging miniſters 

ſue for peace, His object was merely to put matters 


4. negotiable flate.” 


Oppoſition reckon very highly on the acquiſition of 


his Grace in taking part with them in reprobating the 
conduct 
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conduct of government; but in this he ſeems to be re- 
gulated by great candor and moderation, and only deſires 
miniſtry to make peace, when it can be done conſiſtent 
with the honor and intereſt of the country. 


As a ſpeaker he certainly poſſeſſes many qualifications 
of a ſuperior nature. He has a logical mind, and never 
tires by dwelling too long in enen W 


equally n neat on pointed, 
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Mx. GREY. 


Tuns gentleman is the eldeſt ſon of Sir Charles Grey, 
and received his firſt ſcholaſtic rudiments at Eton, From 
Eton he was ſent to complete his education at Cambridge, 
where he made the moſt rapid progreſs in his ſtudies. 


Having completed his education at the univerſity, he 
went to make the accuſtomed tour on the continent, 
where he was for ſome time with Mr. Whitbread, and 
other young men of faſhion, and had the good fortune 
to cultivate an acquaintance with the Duke and Ducheſs 
of Cumberland, who had left England on account of 
tke Duke's indiſpoſition. 


Mr. Grey was appointed to a place in his Royal High- 
neſs's houſhold, and by this ſituation and his own accom- 
pliſhments, he was admitted to all the firſt foreign fami- 
hes of rank and diſtinction. 


He arrived in England juſt at the time Lord Algernon 
Percy ſucceeded to the title of Lovaine, and was elected 
in his ſtead, in the year 1784, as one of the repreſenta- 
tives for Northumberland. 


The great queſtion of the commercial treaty being then 
under the ſerious diſcuſſion of Parliament, he declared his 
ſen- 
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ſentiments againſt the principle, as well as the confirufion 
of the bill. His ſpeech on this occaſion was received with 
the greateſt approbation by all parties. 


Being admitted a member of the Whig Club, his ta- 
lents, ſpirit, and zeal, for obtaining a reform in Parlia- 
ment, rendered him one of the moſt popular members of 
that ſociety. It was here that he particularly 'exerted 
himſelf in forming the ſociety of the Friends of the Peo- 
ple. | 


He is ſaid to poſſeſs a generous mind, and a moſt be- 
nevolent heart, but there are two things in his parlia- 
mentary hiſtory which certainly militate againſt the ad- 
miſſion of this. The one is, his reporting, ſome years 
ago, to the Houſe, as chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed to jnquire into the ſubject, ( that according to the 
« preſent exiſting law, any perſon arreſted for a debt he 
% could not pay auas liable to be impriſoned for life,” and 
never following it up with any reſolution to effect the re- 


lief required. The other is, his conduct laſt ſeflion on 


the eſtabliſhment of the Prince of Wales, who has often 
looked on this gentleman and his friends as if he had ſaid, 


„ Methinks I could deal kingdoms to my mind, 


1 


« And ne er be weary : 


As a ſpeaker, Mr. Grey has every requiſite an elegant 
mind and a claſſical education can beſtow, and is anxious 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf on topics moſt eſſential to the inte- 
reſts of the nation, 

His 
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+ His oppoſition to the war is of the moſt marked and 
pointed nature, and in the courſe of laſt ſeſſion he brought 
forward, with the whole influence of his character and 
abilities, ſeveral motions in favor of peace, being of opi- 
nion, that this country might treat with the preſent ru- 
lers of France, though in condemning the commercial 
treaty, on the 21ſt of February, 1787, he ſaid, © he 
« liked not an alliance of any kind with France — a 
country from which Great Britain ought not to ex- 
« pect any fincere friendſhip to her. Every apparent of- 
« fer of ſervice from France to England ought to be ſuſ- 
* pected. She was our natural enemy, and ever would 


« remain ſo.” 


- He farther faid, '& that he truſted we ſhould no longer 
be ſo blind to every thing which we had read, to 
every thing which we had feen, to every thing which 
e had felt of French perfidy; to all which experience, 
derived from the hiſtory of paſt times, taught us, as 
to imagine, that the French could have any other ob- 
« ject in view, than this only one, to which their con- 
« ſtant and invariable policy had always been directed, 
e the agrrandizement of their own country on the humili- 


„ation of this”? 
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